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Crewless Battleship Featured in Bombing of Enemy.War Craft 


PERATING a modern battleship 
© without a soul on board is quite 

a feat. On first thought, the idea 
seems impossible but the U. S. navy 
has demonstrated that it can be done. 
This achievement was one of the many 
surprising things that marked the re- 
cent army and navy bombing tests con- 
ducted off the Atlantic coast, in which 
our share of captured German 
warships were destroyed, in com- 
pliance with the peace terms. The 
sight of a war vessel at sea is 
something always calculated to 
arouse interest, but the addition- 
al knowledge that the craft so 
proudly breasting the waves, with 
engines throbbing and smoke 
belching from its funnels, is 
crewless, well—it gives the spec- 
tator something to marvel and 
wonder at. And when the same 
observer notes how the mysteri- 
ous battleship can thread her 
way in and out of dangerous 
channels and otherwise maneu- 
ver like sister ships that each re- 
quire over 100 men to operate, 
then the thing becomes positively 
uncanny. In fact, the patience of 
the spectator is exhausted. He 
throws up his hands as a protest 
at thus being “strung along” (as 
he thinks) and voices his convic- 
tion that “it can’t be done.” But 
it can be done, and the following 
account may help to convince un- 
believers that Uncle Sam has re- 
alized a ,hitherto unprecedented 
stunt. The U. S. S. Iowa was 
used in the experiment. Ordina- 
rily this battleship is manned by 
a crew of 845 men and 41 officers. 


it is nevertheless a huge vessel] P!ymouth Rock celebration, is hoping fervently for an era , 
. use essel of genuine and enduring world peace and understanding. the 


and is still in service. The naval 
maneuvers off the Virginia capes, in 
conjunction with the bombing tests, af- 
forded an incentive for the operation 
of this crewless warship as an “enemy” 
boat—a target for dummy bombs from 
the air. The secret of its weird trip 
rests with the wireless. During the 
period of its extensive operations it 
was entirely radio-controlled. Wire- 
less flashes were used in such a way as 
to work delicate instruments aboard 
the Iowa that increased or decreased 
the speed of the ship, fed fuel to the 
boilers, and navigated the vessel in pre- 
cisely the same way as if human hands 
had been at the wheel. Of course, rad- 
ical modifications had to be made on 
the ship so that it could function with- 
out a man on board. The boilers were 
equipped to -consume_ oil instead of 
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coal. Automatic devices were installed 
to dispense fuel to the burners and wa- 
ter to the boilers. When all was 
ready, the main engines were started 
at a slow pace and the ship was aban- 
doned to wireless steer and control. 
Officers on the U. S. S. Ohio, a consid- 
erable distance away, directed the 
movements of the Iowa. The control- 





PRESIDENT HARDING, FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH 
While not a strictly modern craft, The president, as he said in his eloquent address at the loaded with explosives. However, 


ling ship used a standard radio trans- 
mitter. The lowa had, besides its reg- 
ular receiving aerial, special wireless 
receivers, amplifiers, relays and other 
complicated apparatus. All these in- 
struments helped to convert the radio 
signals into human-like actions. For 
instance, the wireless signals were 
transmitted to vacuum-tube amplifiers 
which operated an extremely sensitive 
relay or switch that in turn gave an 
impetus to a larger relay. The latter 
would close an electric circuit that op- 
erated an electrically-controlled pneu- 
matic valve. When the valve was 
opened, compressed air was admitted 
to the throttle control of the main en- 


gines. Subsequent opening or closing 


speeded up or retarded the movement 


of the ship. The same relay was con- 


nected with a-ycammutator that con- 
trolled the steeting mechanism. The 
guiding” gear ,embraced a_ standard 
steam-engime-driven rudder, the throt- 
tle valve’ of whith was geared to an 
electric motor...The latter was respon- 
sible for the steam engine driving the 
rudder either to starboard or to port 
according to signals from the control- 
ling ship. The commutator was 
really the “brains” of the crew- 
less ship. Its activities were va- 
ried in scope. Radio signals were 
received, interpreted and con- 
veyed to controlling mechanism 
with huinan-like precision. It was 
found that the Iowa could be 
brought to a dead halt by the 
transmission of a signal of 10 
seconds duration. This prolonged 
signal operated a relay which 
opened the circuit on an electri- 
cally-controlled pneumatic valve. 
This uld suspend the supply of 
fuel, oi] and water and thus stop 
the motive power plant. In case 
of mishap with the delicate appa- 
ratus, the ship was provided with 
a safety device in the form of a 
time clock that would automati- 
cally bring her toa stop. The lowa 
was used as a moving target for 
bombs dropped by aircraft. To 
all practical purposes it was an 
enemy ship, and maneuvered just 
as if its full complement of men 
had been aboard. Starting from a 
point 100 miles from shore it 
moved westward while blimps 
and airplanes ferreted it out and 
scored two direct “hits” out of 
100 bombs dropped. -It is needless 
to say that the bombs were not 


dropping of even dummy 
bombs would have been danger- 
ous with men aboard. Some smoke 
bombs were also used. The radio-con- 
trolled ship will undoubtedly prove 
practical in future wars. It is possible 
to send a crewless and phantom-like 
vessel as far as radio impulses will 
carry. The Ohio, with her limited ap- 
paratus could have sent the Iowa any- 
where within a radius of 500 miles, yet 
the great naval radio station at Arling- 
ton could have directed it across the 
ocean. Marconi, inventor of the wire- 
less, goes so far as to predict that naval 
battles of the future will be fought ex- 
clusively by manless dreadnoughts. 
The same radio control may be de- 
veloped so that it can discharge the 
great guns and reload them. By the 
same power it is possible to send a 
monster torpedo a distance of some 
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3000 miles. The field of development 
in this direction seems unlimited. A 
little more advance in such things 
bids fair to revolutionize naval war- 
fare completely. The experiment with 
the lowa was the first of its kind un- 
dertaken by the navy department, yet 
they have been testing out a wireless- 
controlled torpedo for some time. 

The demonstration, however, was but 
a part of a program of bombing tests 
which extended over a period of several 
weeks. There was a controversy be- 
tween the army and navy as to the 
superiority of aircraft over surface war 
vessels. The results left the experts 
with a consensus of opinion that though 
aircraft are formidable, the battleship 
is far from being obsolete and needs 
but modification in construction to pro- 
tect‘itself from air attacks. 

These practical tests were made pos- 
sible by utilizing this country’s share 
of captured German war craft for tar- 
gets. Under the terms of the peace 
treaty the captured vessels had to be 
destroyed. Altogether, one  dread- 
naught, one cruiser, three torpedoboat 
destroyers and four U-boats were sunk. 
The series of engagements ended with 
the destruction of the once mighty Ost- 
friesland. Owing to the heavy arma- 
ment of this battleship it required two 
days to sink her, One-ton projectiles 
containing high explosives finally de- 
stroyed this modern 23,000-ton ship in 
25 minutes. The bombs were dropped 
from an altitude of 1700 feet. Two 
bombs which landed in the water with- 
in a few yards of the port quarter sent 
the ship to the bottom. 

Seven army planes from Langley field, 
Va., did the work. The exploding TNT 
tore great holes in the armorplate; the 
vessel filled and turned completely 
over before settling down stern first. 
A total of 52 bombs dropped the pre- 
vious day failed to have any great ef- 
fect on the battleship, though 13 act- 
ually landed on decks and superstruc- 
ture. Some weighed as much as 600 
pounds. The Ostfriesland played an 
important role in the naval battle of 
Jutland. 

An all-day attack destroyed the for- 
mer German light cruiser Frankfurt 
after that vessel had withstood 11 direct 
hits. A 600-pound bomb failed to hit 
the ship but exploded so close by that 
the starboard side was rent apart and 
the vessel sank in 28 minutes. 

The U-117 was the first German sub- 
marine to meet its fate in the maneu- 
vers. Two divisions of navy seaplanes— 
three planes to a division—went out 
to do the bombing. The first division 
sank the boat with nine shots, two of 
them being direct hits. Bombs were 
dropped from a height of approximate- 
ly 1100 feet. The next day two more 
submarines—the U-140 and U-48 met 
a similarly deserved fate. In their case, 
however, destruction was accomplish- 
ed by gunfire from torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers. A division of destroyers ap- 
proached the targets in battle forma- 
tion, one ship firing at a time. They 
opened at 4500 yards. Out of 90 shots 
fired, 40 were hits. These two boats 
took twice as long to sink as the other. 

The series of bombing experiments 


opened with the sinking of the G-102, 
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one of the largest type of German de- 
stroyers. This vessel was originally 
built for the Argentine navy but was 
taken over by Germany in 1914. It 
went down in one hour and 17 minutes 
after the bombing began and after the 
first 300-pound bomb dropped from an 
army Martin bomber had struck home. 
The two other German destroyers, the 
V-43 and S-132, were sunk by the com- 
bined shell fire of the destroyers Leary 
and Herbert, and the battleships Flori- 
da and the Delaware of the Atlantic 
fleet. It was half an hour after the 
Florida opened fire at 7500 yards that 
the former enemy boats sank, bow first. 
Many hits were scored on these two 
ships. 

The experiments excited much in- 
terest in army and navy circles. The 
heads of various branches of service, 
also many foreign attaches, viewed the 
events. The air service did not appear 
to be at its best. For instance, in try- 
ing to score on the specially painted 
decks of the Iowa, though 100 dummy 
bombs were dropped by 20 planes yet 
only two hits were made. Trouble ex- 
perienced in sinking the Ostfriesland 
speaks well for modern battleship con- 
struction. Of course, there must be 
certain modifications to guard from 
dangers above as well as from below, 
but there is little doubt that the first- 
line battleship must continue to be the 
backbone of the navy, just as the infan- 
try is to the army. 

The tests proved that it is possible 
for aircraft to sink any craft provided, 
however, that sufficient explosive can 
be dropped. ‘The aircraft were favored 
by ideal weather conditions and, of 
course, operated against defenseless 
targets. Whether, in the face of re- 
taliation, they could accomplish the 
same results, it is hard to-say. Taking 
all in all, the enemy ships were not 
sunk with any degree of swiftness and 
the airmen were disappointed by hav- 
ing to resort to such large bombs. Be- 
sides, they flew very low and slow over 
the anchored craft—something which 
they could not do under actual war- 
fare conditions. One thing the tests 
did prove, though, and that was that 
explosions in the water close by are 
just as destructive as direct hits on the 
target. Some ordinary vessels which 
were a mile from the scene were dam- 
aged by the concussion. 

The program was marred by only one 
serious accident. Two of the army’s 
leading flyers, Capt. H. T. Douglas and 
Lieut. M. J. Plumb, were drowned after 
a collision of their planes in the course 
of a bombing raid on the hulk of the 
old battleship San Marcus, off Tangier 
island. They were practicing prepara- 
tory to participating in the actual ex- 
periments. 





Farm Implements Manufactured 

The story of the manufacture of 
farming equipment during the year 
1920 contains some striking facts in ad- 
dition to showing what a colossal busi- 
ness this is in the United States. 

In round numbers the valne of the 
farm machinery made for farmers 
amounted to $537,000,000—more than 
half a billion. And the startling thing 
about it is that a machine unknown 
a few years ago comprised more than 
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one-third the value of all the imple 
ments made. This is the gas tractor, 
the feature of the market. The value of 
gas tractors made last year was over 
$180,000,000. , 

The making of steam traction engines 
has not been abandoned, for there were 
about %5,000,000 worth of these fur- 
nished the farmers, but the figures 
show that it was a small item com- 
pared with the gas tractors. 

Next to the tractor came the plow, 
for ages the symbol of farming. The 
value of the plows made was more 
than $45,000,000. But close to the plows 
came harvesting machinery which rep- 
resented a value of more than $41,(00,- 
000. Haying machinery came high with 
a value of $25,000,009, while planting 
machinery was close behind with price 
tags totaling $20,000,000. 

But all this machinery made to tickle 
the soil into fruitful smiles did not go 
to the farmers in this country. We 
manufacture for the farmers of the 
world. Progressive and up-to-date cul- 
tivators of Europe have long known 
that the place to get the best farm ma- 
chinery was in the United States. They 
have been coming to us for years, and 
they did not forget the way last year, 
in spite of the slimness of their purse. 

And the article that led here led in 
the rest of the world. The value of 
the foreign sales of tractors was more 
than $30,000,000, nearly one-sixth of 
the total output. Next came plows, 
which were exported to the tune of 
$19,000,000—nearly one-half of the out- 
put of the factories here. The third 
item of the foreign demand was in the 
line of harvesting machinery which 
was taken to the amount of $7,000,000. 


World Mourns Death of Caruso 


Born in Naples, Italy, Feb. 25, 1873, 
the son of poor Italian parents, Enrico 
Caruso, the world renowned lyric ten- 
or, died at Naples, Aug. 2, leaving an es- 
tate estimated at $10,000,000. This epi- 
tomizes the value his millions of audi- 
tors placed on his golden voice. He was 
idolized by all nationalities; they show- 
ed their appreciation by their unfalter- 
ing patronage. 

America was the home selected by 
the famous tenor and he “did more 
for the Italian race in this country than 
any other single individual,” according 
to Dr. Stefano Miele, head of the Order 
of the Sons of Italy, embracing about 
175,000 Italian-Americans. He was much 
given to philanthropy and the poor of 
New York’s tenement district knew him 
well and loved him. Americans all 
worshiped him. He was the leading 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera com- 
pany and he wrung the hearts of his 
audiences 549 times in the past 16 years. 
Of recent years he got $3000 a per- 
formance; at Havana, Cuba, he got $10,- 
000. No grand opera tenor ever reigned 
so long in popular favor. 

When Caruso left America last May 
for a visit to his old mother in Italy he 
was convalescing from a critical ill- 
ness of last winter when his life was 
despaired of and his doctors predicted 
his full recovery. He confidently ex- 
pected to sing again but his condition 
grew suddenly alarming. An examina- 
tion showed that he was suffering from 
an abcess and peritonitis, but before 
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an -operation could -be- performed he 
died. Naples was soon’ draped in black. 

At the order of Mrs. Caruso, Cifarelli, 
the Italian sculptor, made a death mask 
of the singer, which will be brought to 
America. The voice of Caruso, which 
is defined by a noted music critic as 
surpassing all others in quality, in sub- 
stance, in color, in character, and of ir- 
resistible dramatic vigor and passion, 
will be with us in the years to come 
through the medium of the phonograph, 
for which Caruso recorded some of his 
most famous songs. 


Pellagra Prevalent in South 


Officials of the U. S> public health ser- 
vice report that pellagra, a chronic dis- 
ease caused by ill-nourishment, men- 
aces the South. The southern states, 
through their representatives at Wash- 
ington, decry the statement as an “ab- 
surdity.” The controversy has led 
President Harding to order an inves- 
tigation. Surgeon-General Cummings, 
of the public health service, started the 
rumpus by stating that there is a great 
spread of the disease in the cotton belt 
with possible danger of famine. In 
Mississippi alone in June there were 
2400 new cases as against 1700 reported 
in May, he said. The Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers has offered the public 
health service 20,000 tons of meat as a 
starter for use in prevention and cure 
of the disease. 

Alleging that the health officials had 
misrepresented conditions, Representa- 
tive Byrnes of South Carolina asked the 
president to refute the allegation. Hard- 
ing replied that official reports justified 
the government’s action in the pellagra 
situation, though the last thing the ad- 
ministration wanted to do was to cause 
undue alarm. A conference of health 
officers from 13 of the southern states 
has been called to consider the report- 
ed epidemic. 

Pellagra is a disease which is usually 
prevalent in Europe among the poorer 
classes of people who are unable to 
obtain nourishing food. It makes its 
appearance in the spring and becomes 
more intense in the summer, but wears 
away during the fall and winter. Each 
succeeding year, however, it gets worse 
and the sufferer becomes more en- 
feebled. The disease manifests itself 
is disturbances of the stomach and in- 
testines, sleeplessness, eruptions of the 
skin, pains in the back and head and, 
in the latter stages, by spasms and 
paralysis. It can be cured by dieting, 
-ating only nourishing food. 
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Depew and Cannon Vie as Jokesters 


Chauncey M. Depew and his funny 
stories, and “Uncle Joe” Cannon and 
his funny cigar, are almost as familiar 
to Washington as the capitol building 
itself. “Uncle Joe” holds the long term 
service record, now being a member of 
his 23rd congress. In fact, he seems 
to be a permanent political fixture from 
Illinois. Though Depew quit active 
politics in 1911 he often visits the na- 
tion’s capital and invariably talks over 
old times with “Uncle Joe.” Depew re- 
cently paid his respects to President 
Harding and thereby added to his rec- 
ord of being on visiting terms with 
every president from Lincoln on down. 
He is said to be able to spring a brand 
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new joke on each occasion. Whatever 
fresh story he told Harding, however, 
seems to be an executive secret. 

“Uncle Joe”, is not as reticent about 
sharing his humor with the general 
public. The story is told of a stranger 
who had heard so much about the con- 
gressman and his cigar that when he 
visited Washington his attention was 
directed to an individual who answered 
the description. Curiosity got the bet- 
ter of him and he approached the 
smoker. “You certainly look like ‘Un- 
cle Joe,’” he said by way of breaking 
the ice. 

“Yep,” replied the other; “that’s what 
a lot of people tell me.” 

“Why, you even smoke your cigar at 
his angle,” commented the observing 
stranger. 

“That’s what they all say,” mused the 
old gentleman. 

“You answer his description in ev- 
ery particular.” 

“Yep,” was the rejoinder; “I look like 
him, dress like him, walk like him, 
eat like him, sleep like him, play domi- 
noes like him—by George, in fact I am 
‘Uncle Joe.’ ” 

Cannon is 85 years old and Depew is 
two years his senior. The former began 
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“Our Chauncey” and “Uncle Joe.” 


his Washington political career in 1873 
and is still going strong. At one time 
he received 58 votes for the presiden- 
tial nomination at the Republican na- 
tional convention. Depew is also a 
Republican and in the national con- 
vention of 1888 received 99 votes for 
the presidential nomination. It may 
not be remembered, but Depew once 
declined appointment as U. S. minister 
to Japan and, on another occasion, de- 
clined election as a U. S. senator, and 
also declined an appointment as secre- 
tary of state in Harrison’s cabinet. His 
home is in New York. He is well known 
as an after-dinner speaker and was ora- 
tor at the unveiling of the Statue of 
Liberty. He was living in the war zone 
in France when the World war broke 
out and was only able to make his get- 
away by riding in a freight car with 
his legs hanging out, like a hobo. 


Flying Safer than Imagined 

Contrary to general belief, flying is 
not so dangerous as many suppose, for 
official statistics from 87 air transporta- 
tion companies in this country show 
that 3,000,000 miles were flown last 
year without the loss of a single life. 
In all this flying there were about 200 
forced landings and 80 accidents, but 
none proved fatal. It is true that deaths 
of fliers are reported frequently, but 
the fatal accidents are almost always 
caused by stunt or exhibition flying or 
in the case of beginners. 
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There are about 1000 commercial air- 
planes in the United States now -and 
although it is impossible to give figures 
for all these machines it is known that 
nearly 500 of them carried last year 
over 115,000 passengers with no fatali- 
ties. The average charges for traveling 
by air is estimated to be about 65 cents 
a mile. In addition to passengers it is 
claimed that over 50,000 pounds of bag- 
gage were carried in inter-city flights 
during the year. The most important 
commercial air routes which make reg- 
ular trips are those between Key West 
and Cuba, between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and Seattle, Wash., and 
Victoria, B. C. 

At present the United States leads the 
world in air mail transportation. Every 
day there are more than 40 mail air- 
planes in regular service covering about 
8000 miles. During the present year it is 
expected that commercial flying will 
increase rapidly and that over 100,000,- 
000 letcers will be carried by air. 


Harding, Vacationing, Attends Fete 


Standing in close proximity to the 
spot Where the Pilgrims landed 300 
years ago, President Harding re-dedi- 
cated Plymouth Rock as a symbol of 
“real human brotherhood” and as a 
shrine for all the world. He was guest 
of honor at the celebration commem- 
orating the coming of the Pilgrims. 
There was a pageant reproducing the 
story of the landing, also a parade and 
other features. Addressing the gather- 
ing, the president said that the past 
three centuries will go down in his- 
tory as being the most momentous in 
human progress, even being more vital 
than the Egyptian, Greek or Roman 
eras. 

“We stand today before the un- 
known, but we look to the future with 
confidence unshaken,” he continued. “A 
new hope looms today. We are slowly 
but surely recovering from the wastes 
and sorrows and utter disarrangements 
of a cataclysmal war. Peace is bring- 
ing its new assurances; and penitent 
realization and insistent conscience 
will preserve that peace. Our faith is 
firmer that war’s causes may be mini- 
mized, and over-burdening armament 
may be largely diminished; and these, 
too, without surrender of the national- 
ity which has inspired or the good con- 
science which has defended. The in- 
ternational prospect is more than 
promising and the distress and depres- 
sion at home are symptomatic of early 
recovery. Solvent financially, sound 
economically, unrivaled in genius, un- 
excelled in industry, resolute in deter- 
mination and unwavering in faith, 
these United States will carry on. 

“The civilization of today, the status 
of mankind, has been reached by many 
routes. We have approximated the 
common vision, the united purpose, the 
one supreme aim. We note the divi- 
sions of the past, the parting paths, the 
clashing ambitions, the misguided ef- 
forts, and we see all of them bringing 
men together and urging understanding, 
suggesting larger purpose. There is no 
fit temple for man amid eternal rival- 
ries, enmities, hatreds, strife and war- 
fare. But in the concord of brother- 
hood and understanding, we may ap- 
proach the state which God must have 
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meant for those created in his own 
image.” 

The president participated in the cel- 
ebration at Plymouth while on his way 
to New Hampshire to enjoy a brief va- 
cation at the summer home of Secre- 
tary of War Weeks. The trip was made 
in the presidential yacht Mayflower, 
with Mrs. Harding, Vice-President Cool- 
idge and others accompanying the ex- 
ecutive. 

Weighty affairs of state were tem- 
porarily forgotten by the president— 
at least it appears so—when he harken- 
ed to the call of the woods and roughed 
it near Pecktonville, Md., about a week 
previously, in company with Henry 
Ford, auto manufacturer; Thomas Edi- 
son, inventor, and H. C. Firestone, tire 
manufacturer. There was no pretense 
at anything more than a rude camp, and 
the president left on his sea trip ap- 
parently benefited by the few days of 
easy-going outdoor life. 

No special significance is attached to 
the meeting of the “big three.” Politics 
and business conversation was taboo. 
Discussion was confined to more im- 
portant subjects, such as “the biggest 
fish caught,” “the best charge to use in 
a shotgun,” and the like. For the first 
time in many years the president took 
a horseback ride. Ford, the prominent 
“tinware” manufacturer, evidently re- 
frained from mention of his 1921 model 
flivver. Even in their autoing trips 
Firestone made no attempt to advertise 
his tires, notwithstanding that the par- 
ty experienced a puncture. Though the 
opportunity was ripe for some canned 
music, Edison had neglected to bring 
his latest phonographic product along. 
Speculation was even rife that the in- 
ventor might try his much-discussed 
questionaire on Mr. Harding; in fact, 
the president seemed a little uneasy at 
the prospect, but the attempt, apparent- 
ly, was not made. 

The president has put in a strenuous 
time since his inauguration. In addi- 
tion to carrying the heavy burden of 
public affairs he has been besieged by 
persons calling to pay their respects or 
to request his influence in innumer- 
able things. The visitors range from 
movie actors to princesses. Aniong the 
more interesting of his callers was 
Princess Fatima Sultana, first cousin 
of the ruler of Alghanistan. In addi- 
tion to her quaint costume and a great 
quantity of gems, she wore a large sap- 
phire imbedded in her left nostril. She 
visited this country with her three sons, 
whom she will take to England to ed- 
ucate. 

Exit Mr. Horse; Enter Mr. Tractor! 

The day of all-motorized labor equip- 
ment is fast approaching. Farmers 
have long been making headway in that 
direction and the idea is now being ap- 
plied to other kinds of work. The 
World war established the effective- 
ness of the tractor. It has since been 
applied to all sorts of peace-time duty 
and has proved extremely valuable. 
Minnesota is the first state to use all- 
motorized equipment in road making. 
In this work the tractor plays a lead- 
ing role. 

During the recent war the caterpil- 
lar tractor was employed to haul artil- 
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lery and do other heavy work. It still 
renders equally good service but serves 
a different purpose. In the Minnesota 
road work the caterpillar tractor is 
used for leveling fills, doing it in less 
than half the time required by six or- 
dinary road scrapers. The tractor is 
also used to pull the road grader and 
dump carts and perform other work. 
The five-ton machine is the best for 
the purpose. 

The Minnesota 1Jad makers require 
no horses or mules, thereby spelling 
doom for the familiar and picturesque 
“mule skinner” with his impolite dic- 
tion and Jong bull whip. Utilizing the 
tractor means less men, less labor, 
quicker results and lower cost. The 
saving is estimated to be at least 25 
per cent. 

The tractor here pictured is known 
as a “bulldozer.” It is provided with a 
curved steel blade 10 feet long and 
two feet wide, in appearance much like 
a plow. It is fastened bias-wise to 
the tractor. After the dump carts have 
deposited their loads of dirt in a fill 
this little leveler gets busy. With the 
rat-a-tat noise of puffing, it navigates 




















the heaps of soft earth and, starting 
from some given point, methodically 
levels the ground, shoving the surplus 
dirt neatly off to one side. Laying its 
own tracks as it does, the caterpillar 
can go almost anywhere and does not 
sink into soft ground. There is a pop- 
ular saying that such a tractor can trun 
on a dime and leave a nickel in change. 

In the road work near Prior Lake, 
Minn., 16,000 cubic yards of earth are 
being moved from cuts to fills. One 
10-ton tractor, hauling the grader; two 
five-ton tractors, which haul dump 
carts, and one five-ton tractor equipped 
with the “bulldozer,” is all the appara- 
tus being used. 


Jury Clears Ball Players 

The nine former Chicago White Sox 
players on trial for alleged “conspiracy 
to defraud the public” by throwing the 
1919 world series games, were declar- 
ed not guilty by a jury after three hours 
of deliberation. Announcement of the 
verdict was greeted with cheers and 
the acquitted players were carried 
about the room on the shoulders of the 
jurors who had freed them. . Judge 
Friend, before whom the case was 
heard, said he thought it a just verdict 
and counsel for the defense declared 
it was a “complete vindication of the 
most mistreated ball players in his- 
tory.” This scandal has not decreased 
America’s faith in baseball, no matter 
what people may think of the decision. 
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Norfolk Virginian-Pilot—To avoid colli- 


sion, nations should always keep to the 
right. 








Providence Journal—Speaking of the 
consumers’ strike, it is now explained on 
their behalf that they did not strike until 
they were struck. Well, we guess that is 
right, too. 





Newspaper Enterprise Association—-Now 
that they’re going to publisha list of prof- 
iteers we predict another paper shortage. 


London Opinion—A permanent blush can 
now be supplied by the beauty specialist. 
Just the thing to wear with some of the 
evening gowns we have seen lately. 


Brooklya Eagle—Candy retailers who get 
their goods from jobbers at 20 cents and 
sell them at 80 cents or more per pound 
are worth remembering im the near here- 
after. In an era of slow stabilization 
names of profiteers should never be for- 
gotten, especially profiteers who prey on 
women and children. 


Columbia Record—Some of the small na- 
tions who spurn the olive-branch might be 
brought around by an application of the 
hickory stick. 





Atlanta Constitution—There’s no ques- 
tion about a return to normaley when 
Schedule K succeeds Article X as the bone 
of congressional contention. 


Brooklyn Eagle—The votes of-unions not 
to accept pay cuts recall the young lady 
who, “vowing she would ne’er consent, con- 
sented.” Second thoughts are better, if 
not best. 

Peoria Transcript—You can buy four 
Russian rubles fer a cent, but nobody who 
has any cents will do it. 


National Tribune—The sober’ second 
thought seems to have come to the Fil- 
ipinos as well as to the rest of the world. 
The howlers about independence have had 
their day and the common sense of the 
people sees the immense advantage of the 
protection of the United States. 


Washington Post—Our most pacific ar- 
gument is our Pacific armament. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—The Japanese pre- 
mier says there is room in the Pacific for 
both Japan and the United States. Yeh, 
there is—unless somebody tries to start 
shovin’. 





National Republican—Of course, if our 
admirals and generals insist on making 
speeches defining domestic and foreign 
policies it might be well to institute courses 
in oratory at Annapolis and West Point. 


Moline Dispatch—One-half the world 
doesn’t know how the other half flivs. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—Another proof that 
the war was stopped too soon may be found 
in the report that the government cannot 
supply the demand for German cannon for 
the village parks. 


Norfolk Virginia-Pilot—The great Ang- 
lo-Saxon race is for oil. 


Asheville Times—It takes both patience 
and an infinite capacity for exaggeration 
to make a good fisherman. 





Detroit News—We may add July to the 
fireless cookers. 


Kansas City Star—One-half of the world 
doesn’t know whether the other half means 
what it says about disarmament. 
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UCH indignation and resentment 
were shown by Senator Norris 


of Nebr. in regard to the sub- 
stitution .by the administration of the 
Kellogg bill for the Norris bill to create 
a federal corporation for the export of 
farm products. After a fiery two-day 
speech filled with bitter denunciation 
the senator finally collapsed and was 
carried away to a sick-bed. Alleging 
that Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
and the war finance corporation were 
opposed to any legislation for the far- 
mers, he declared the substitute bill 
putting the execution of the measure 
in the hands of the war finance corpor- 
ation, which is principally concerned 
with commerce and capital, was an 
evasion. 

Criticizing the methods of the ad- 
ministration in getting its substitute 
introduced in the senate Senator Norris 
said, with bitter sarcasm: “It just hap- 
pened that the junior senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. Kellogg) was well qual- 
ified for the task—a farmer, a horny- 
fisted son of toil. He would be just the 
man if he would do it. He was always 
doing something for the farmer, being 
a real farmer himself—a scientific far- 
mer with a large library of fafming 
books. In his library you will find 
Washburn on Real Property—all farm- 
ers have real property; Parsons on 
Contracts—all farmers make contracts; 
Bishop’s Criminal Law—all farmers are 
liable to commit crimes. Then, prob- 
ably, you would find a morocco-bound 
volumé entitled ‘The Relation of Golf 
to Chicken Raising’; and if you would 
look a little further along in that great 
farmer’s library you might find another 
volume entitled “Hoyle on Other Games.’ 
So the senator from Minnesota was 
selected to be godfather of this child.” 

Paying his compliments to the war 
finance corporation the senator said: 
“This corporation does not understand 
the farmers’ problems. I would not be 
surprised if many of the men on this 
board would not know a field of wheat 
if they saw one. Some of them do not 
know whether wheat grows like a po- 
tato in the ground, or is picked off the 
tree like an apple.” 

Senator Lenroot of Wis. in reply 
declared that Senator Norris as not in 
his normal frame of mind in making the 
attacks on administration officials, par- 
ticularly on the war finance corpora- 
tion. He defended the corporation, and 
it appeared in the course of the debate 
that many senators, including members 
of the minority party, had made sug- 
gestions or prepared amendments with 
the purpose of putting the execution 
of the measure in the hands of that 
body. It was found that a majority of 
the leaders favored the Kellogg substi- 
tute bill, and the defeat of the Norris 
bill was soon conceded. Senator Norris 
is subject to fits of passion; some years 
ago he suffered from sunstroke, so that 
allowances have to be made for his 
utterances. -His animus in this case 
was that he wanted the credit for any 
legislation to help the farmers. 
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A vigorous contest was waged as to 
which measure should next become the 
unfinished business of the senate. Sen- 
ator Sterling of S. Dak., always on the 
alert to get the anti-beer bill disposed 
of, found himself opposed by the agri- 
culture bloc,” w desired to take up 
the Capper-Tinchér bill to regulate 
trading on grain exchanges. The op- 
ponents of the anti-beer bill, led by 
Senator Broussard of La., have opposed 
action on the measure at every occa- 
sion. The steering committee decided 
to give the Capper-Tincher bill the 
right of way. 

Senator La Follette of Wis. made a 
long speech extending over three days 
in which he charged that American and 
British financiers had formed an al- 
liance to aid British shipping interests 
at the expense of the American mer- 
chant marine. He attacked the policy 
of the shipping board, past and present, 
as opposed to American interests and 
favorable to the British. 

The senate adopted a resolution of- 
fered by Senator McCormick of Ill. to 
send a committee of five to investigate 
the occupation and administration of 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. The meas- 
ure was opposed on the ground that the 
investigation would cost $25,000 and 
accomplish nothing, since a partisan 
report would in all probability be made, 
the Republicans condemning and the 
Democrats approving the steps taken 
by the last administration. It was also 
pointed out that the administration had 
all the facts and could furnish them to 
the senate, but the plan was approved 
and the committee appointed. 

When the house adopted the confer- 
ence report on the Sweet bill consoli- 
dating government agencies dealing with 
former service men, in which was in- 
corporated the senate amendment put- 
ting the veterans’ bureau under the di- 
rect control of the president, the act 
was made ready for the president’s sig- 
nature. Mr. Sweet of Ohio, author of 
the bill, estimated that $480,000,000 an- 
nually would be expended under the 
provisions of the measure. During the 
last fiscal year, he said, there was spent 
for the same purposes $460,000,000. Mr. 
Mondell, house leader, declared no na- 
tion had ever been more generous in 
the treatment of its war veterans. 

The senate finance committee report- 
ed favorably the administration bill to 
give the treasury department blanket 
authority to fund the $10,000,000,000, of 
allied debt. An amendment offered by 
Senator Penrose requiring the funding 
to be completed in five years was adopt- 
ed. Secretary Mellon told the commit- 
tee that by the action of his predeces- 
sors the government is committed to 
the postponement of the interest for 
two or three years and to the spreading 
over subsequent years the payment of 
the postponed interest. He declared 
there was no intention of accepting in 
payment bonds of countries other than 
the debtor countries. 

_ The main -business of the house has 
been the consideration of tax laws and 
tax revision in such a way as to pro- 
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vide sufficient-revenue without unduly 
burdening business and the country. 
Secretary Mellon presented suggestions 
to the ways and means committee 
which started a great deal of discus- 
sion and some opposition. Among the 
new taxes proposed were the follow- 
ing: a two-cent stamp on bank checks; 
a flat license tax of $10 on all automo- 
biles; three cents instead of two for 
first-class postage, and an added levy 
on tobacco. Among the reductions sug- 
gested were: a 50 per cent cut of trans- 
portation taxes; repeal of taxes on so- 
da fountain drinks and ice cream; re- 
peal of excess profits tax on corpora- 
tion incomes. The total to be raised 
has been estimated at $4,000,000,000. 
Chairman Fordney stated it to be his 
belief that the nation’s tax bill could 
be cut $500,000,000 a year. Mr. Garner 
of Tex., leading Democratic member of 
the committee, declared that every new 
suggestion constituted “a shifting of the 
tax burden from the classes to the 
“masses.” 
In the Senate 

Special committee appointed to inves- 
tigate government agencies dealing 
with war veterans made plans to visit 
several hospitals containing disabled 
soldiers without giving advance notice 
of their coming. 

Responding to a senate resolution, 
secretary of war advised that 13,795 
American troops are in Germany to- 
day, and that total cost to April 30 last 
was $275,324,000, of which Germany 
still owes $241,000,000. 

Director of the war risk insurance 
bureau suggested to a senate commit- 
tee the re-examination of the 4,500,000 
former service men and the elimination 
of statutory red tape as the best solu- 
tion of the soldier relief problem. 

In the House 


Passed the senate resolution author- 
izing president to invite foreign nations 
to participate in an exposition at Port- 
land, Oreg., in 1925. 

Chairman Lasker of shipping board 
asked appropriations committee for 
$125,000,000 to meet expenses for next 
five months. Committee reserved ac- 
tion. 

Resolution instructing census bureau 
to show number of civil service em- 
ployees in Washington who voted for 
president and for congressmen in last 
election. 

Mr. Almon of Ala., in whose district 
the Muscle Shoals power plant is lo- 
cated, recommended transfer of plant 
to Henry Ford on terms proposed by 
Mr. Ford. 

Great difficulty has been experienced 
in keeping present a quorum of the 
house to do business. Long delays have 
been necessary when the point of no 
quorum was made, and searches made 
for the absent members. In order to 
keep present the necessary 218 out of 
the 435 Mr. Kissel of N. Y. introduced 
a bill to first double salaries and then 
impose heavy fines for failure to re- 
port for daily roll-call at beginning and 
close of every session. 

Many resolutions have been present- 
ed to the foreign affairs committee rel- 
ative to the withdrawal of troops from 
Germany. Committee action on them 
was declared improbable. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


Notes-on-Current-Progress- in: the-Realm-of- Invention-and-Discovery 





Inducing Gentle Sleep 

Rest may be for the weary, but too 
often the weary aren't for rest. Not 
that they don’t want to, but simply be- 
cause they can’t. Brain tired and body 
tired, bed seems like a mighty good 
place to be. But once there the bed 
seems to have lost its charm. Sleep 
does not come in spite of the most 
ardent wooing. Instead of sleeping 
peacefully and restfully, the night is 
spent in open-eyed restlessness and 
misery. 

Many expedients have been extolled 
as helpful aids for insomnia. Probably 
the besc known and most universally 
employed method of inducing recalci- 
trant slumber is that of counting imagi- 
nary sheep jumping over a wall. Many. 
are the children—and grown people, 
too—who have fallen into the arms of 
perverse Morpheus, watching the im- 
aginary sheep leap, lightly at first and 
then more and more sluggishly, over 
an imaginary fence in an imaginary 
pasture. It is about as good a somni- 
ferous scheme as has yet been contriv- 
ed. But in many cases the effect is 
like that on a certain man who tried it 
one night. The next morning he said 
he had counted 887,343 when the break- 
fast bell rang. 

Now, this old recipe for alluring 
sleep, gentle sleep, has been supersed- 
ed by another which is claimed to be 
practically infallible. You first select 
in your mind any consonant you choose. 
Then mentally you proceed to find as 
many words beginning with that con- 
sonant followed by a vowel as you can. 
After the vowel use each letter of the 
alphabet in sequence. 

For example, suppose the consonant 
“H” is selected. You begin with “H” 
and follow it with “a”, (the first of the 
vowels a, e, i, 0, u) and then the first 
letter of the alphabet, “a.” This gives 
“Haa,” and probably having difficulty 
in finding a word commencing thus, 
you pass on to to “H, a, b”—‘“habit” 
perhaps. Then “H, a, c,—hack.” “H, 
a, d—haddock.” Perhaps “H, a, e” 
will puzzle you and you pass on to 
“H, a, f,” and if still puzzled you pro- 
ceed to “H, a, g,” and of course you 
find “haggard” easily. And in this 
fashion you contine with the letter “a” 
immediately following the “H” until 
the end of the alphabet is reached. Then 
you take in turn the remaining vowels 
e, i, 0, u, and let each of them be the 
letter immediately following the “H” 
to the end of the alphabet, and proceed 
with each of them as you did with the 
vowel “a.” 

Now the power of this “charm” is 
professed by many to be nothing short 
of wonderful, Some make the bold 
assertion that it is infallible, and Wes- 
ton Coyney the editor of “Resources,” 
published at Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, offers $1000 to any man or 
woman who can prove having tried 
and failed. Mr. Coyney says it is very 
rare to find any sufferer from insomnia 
who can apply the system to three con- 
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sonants one after the other, without 
falling asleep, and the majority find 
themselves in the land of Nod before 
they have applied it to two. 


—_—_— 


X-Rays Reveal Secrets of Atoms 

To what is believed to be the smallest 
particle into which matter can be di- 
vided scientists have given the name 
“atom.” It is understood that these “ul- 
timate particles” of matter, by uniting, 
bring about the various chemical ele- 
ments. All atoms contain equal amounts 
of positive and negative electricity. 
Each atom consists of one or more neg- 
atively charged bodies called electrons 
revolving about a central, positively- 
charged nucleus, the whole being held 
together by clectrical attraction. An 
atom therefore is analogous to a solar 
system, with planets revolving about 
a central sun and held in place by the 
force of gravitation. 

It was formerly supposed that atoms 
are unchanging but recent discoveries 
show that few atoms are coming into 
being constantly. Scientists have al- 
ready produced certain kinds of atoms 
in the laboratory. This achievement 
has given rise to the prediction that in 
time it may be possible to produce at 
will silver, gold and other substances 
as the alchemists of old dreamed of 
doing. 

The atomic theory has furnished an 
explanation of many puzzling phenom- 
— ena of physics and 
chemistry. For in- 
stance it explains 
why copper, sil- 
ver, brass and cer- 
tain other metals 
are good conduct- 
ors of electricity 
while others are 
not, why helium 
and nitrogen are 
reluctant to combine with other ele- 
ments and why chemical combinations 
take place more readily between oxy- 
gen and iron than combinations be- 
tween this gas and other metals. 

The x-rays have been of invaluable 
service in disclosing the nature of at- 
oms and enabling scientists to sub- 
stantiate important theories in connec- 
tion with physics and chemistry. ‘At 
first it was a question whether x-rays 
are light, in the same class with the 
familiar light due to waves in the ether. 
This was because with apparatus avail- 
able it was impossible to resolve the 
rays into a spectrum. It is now known 
that x-rays are light but the ordinary 
prism or diffraction grating is too 
coarse, as it were, to break them up the 
same as ordinary light rays. In 1912 
a German physicist, von Laue, tried 
using the atoms in a crystal as a dif- 
fraction grating and succeeded in ob- 
taining an x-ray spectrum. 

When a metal or other substance is 
bombarded in a vacuum by electrons 
X-rays are produced. All of the metals 
can be used in this way and photo- 
graphs .of the x-ray spectrum of each 
metal have been obtained. Moseley, an 
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Englishman, who first succeeded in this 
work has established the fact that 
atoms are made up of electrons and 
that chemists’ hypothetical conclusions 
relative to the atomic make-up of sub- 
stances were correct. His work has al- 
so shown a close relation between the 
electron theory and the periodic table 
of chemistry—a table in which the ele- 
ments are arranged according to their 
atomic weights. For instance, hydro- 
gen which stands first in the table was 
shown to have the lightest atom. The 
atom of aluminum, 13th in the table, 
was shown to consist of a nucleus with 
13 electrons grouped about it. 

Other investigators, including Dr. A. 
W. Hull, an American physicist, sought 
with a fair degree of success by study- 
ing x-ray spectrums to determine the 
positions of electrons in atoms. The il- 
lustration shows a model of an atom 
constructed according to facts reveal- 
ed by such x-ray analysis. The balls 
show the positions occupied by elec- 
trons. 


Rapid Eating Fatal to Teeth 


According to Dr. Wallace Seccomb of 
Toronto, the habit of rapid eating to 
which many Americans are addicted 
is responsible for the decay and loss of 
teeth from which thousands suffer. 
Nature, he says, intended that the teeth 
should be used and used vigorously; 
every morsel of food should be chewed 
at least once for each tooth in the 
mouth. Thorough, vigorous mastica- 
tion not only helps to keep the teeth 
clean but the working of the muscles 
of the jaw stimulates the flow of blood 
to the teeth so that they .are kept in 
repair and health. 


An Improvement in Kettle-Drums 

By a clever new arrangement of a 
pedal connected to cables a full octave 
and a half of the chromatic scale may 
be played on a group of three kettle- 
drums. After the tension of the drum 
heads has once been adjusted any de- 
sired note within the range of the 
drums may be sounded by applying a 
certain pressure on the pedal with 
the foot. The cables which are at- 
tached to the pedal are so connected 
with the hand clamps that the tension 
of the head is perfectly controlled. If 
desired the pedal may be locked, hold- 
ing the drums at any desired tone. 
The performer must learn to work the 
pedal by exercizing a sort of muscular 
sense, in much the same manner as a 
slide trombone is manipulated to get 
desired tones. 


Plumber Drafted as Surgeon 


A London engineer was taken to a 
hospital, his body pierced by an iron 
rod half an inch thick which extended 
from his left shoulder to his right knee. 
Fortunately though the bar passed 
across the man’s body under the skin, 
none of the vital organs was injured. 
The surgeons realized that they had no 
instruments strong enough to be used 
in such an unusual operation as remov- 
ing the iron so they called the house 
plumber to their assistance. They put 
the patient under an anesthetic, steri- 
lized the plumber’s hands and tools, rig- 
ged him out in the white garb of a sur- 
geon and told him to go to work. While 
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surgeons, nurses and students looked 
on he serewed a thread-cutting die, 
held in a stock, onto the bar and then 
pulled the latter from the patient’s 
body. The whole operation required 
only five minutes, not counting the time 
spent by the plumber in going back for 
his tools. The patient is reported as 
doing fine. 


Whale with Hind Legs Caught 


A female whale, 50 feet in length, 
which was eaptured and taken into 
port at Victoria, B. C., some time ago, 
was found to have a pair of hind legs. 
This is said to be the first specimen 
ever found there with such appendages. 
The legs which grew out from the body 
near the tail projected outward about 
four feet. They were about six inches 
broad, the bones being covered thickly 
with blubber. 


Substitute for Camphor Found 


Japan has long held a monopoly on 
camphor. New developments in the coal 
tar industry of this country indicate 
the finding of a substitute for this val- 
uable product. As yet it is doubtful if 
the new phosphate substances, as now 
used in the manufacture of pyroxylin 
plastics, can replace camphor for all 
purposes, but the @iscovery opens a 
wide field for future development work. 
At any rate, American manufacturers 
are already released from the Japanese 
monopoly to some extent. Gum cam- 
phor now cost 20 times what it used to. 


Hopes to Drift Across North Pole 

Is it possible to drift across the north 
pole by utilizing an unchartered and 
powerful current that flows from 
Greenland to Siberia? Captain Roald 
Amundsen, discoverer of the south 
pole, says so, and next year he will 
attempt to prove it. He is in this 
country awaiting the repair of his 
schooner, the Maud, for the voyage. 
During a recent polar exploration trip 
Amur. isen had to temporarily abandon 
the ve sel because of a broken pro- 
peller. 


Suceeeds in Grafting Eyes 

Word comes from Vienna that Dr. 
Koppanyi, famous surgeon, has success- 
fully grafted eyes on fishes and rats. It 
is hoped by this method to restore 
partial sight to blinded soldiers and 
other persons. if candidates can be 
found who are willing to each sacrifice 
one eye for the purpose. By Dr. Kop- 
panyi’s method, new eyes were trans- 
planted to rats and the optic nerves 
joined so: that the animals regained 
sight. 


An Extraordinary Rainfall 

In a period of 13 months the rainfall 
at the summit of Mt. Waialeale, Hawai- 
ian islands, totaled 590 inches. The 
mountain which is nearly a mile high 
is exposed to the prevailing trade winds 
and conditions are exceptionally fa- 
vorable to heavy precipitation. 


Steel Produced Without Furnace 

Steel is said to have been produced 
by a French inventor from crude iron 
ore without the use of a blast furnace. 
The experiment has been limited to 
laboratory tests: but some interested 
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investors are undertaking development 
work on a larger scale. M. Basset, a 
chemical engineer in Paris, is credited 
with the discovery which, if feasible, 
would revolutionize the steel industry. 
The inventor is confident that he can 
produce the finest steel at a third the 
cost of the Bessemer process. 


_— 


Seunds of Heart-Beats Magnified 


Experts in the U. S. signal corps lab- 
oratory have worked out a system for 
amplifying, transmitting and reproduc- 
ing in greatly magnified form the 
sounds of a heart in beating. A spe- 
cial form of transmitter placed over a 
man’s heart is connected by wires to a 
set of amplifiers, miles distant if nec- 
essary. A loud-speaking receiver is con- 
nected to the amplifiers. The repro- 
duced sounds are thousands of times 
louder than the original ones and may 
be readily heard from all parts of a 
large room. The apparatus is regarded 
as a valuable aid in studying circula- 
tory disorders, particularly in clinical 
work. 





X-Ray Tests for Paintings 

A French scientist declares that the 
x-ray can be depended on to distin- 
guish between genuine paintings of old 
masters and imitations produced by 
modern painters. Old-time painters 
used mineral colors principally while 
modern painters use colors mainly of 
vegetable origin. The x-rays readily 
show the difference between the two 
kinds of colors. An instance is cited 
in which a radiograph disclosed that 
the figure of a woman had been painted 
over that of a praying monk in a paint- 
ing by an old Dutch master. As the 
figure of the monk shewed up darker 
it was evident that the monk and not 
the woman was originally painted by 
the master. 


Ocean Immune from Lightning 

An experimenter, working with elec- 
tric sparks of high electromotive force 
in an effort to volatilize water, found 
that the sparks persistently refused to 
strike the surface of the water he was 
using; instead they invariably struck 
the edge of the containing vessel. 
Sparks were passed from one stream 
to another only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. As the sparks were long and pow- 
erful, resembling lightning as near- 
ly as possible, he concluded that light- 
ning never strikes the surface of the 
ocean, also that electric discharges 
probably never take place through re- 
gions of heavy rainfall in the air. 


Charcoal as a Motive Power 


Charcoal was the only fuel used to run 
a small tractor in the Philippines for 
two days a while back. Even the start- 
ing did not require gasoline or kero- 
sene. The charcoal was fed through 
a patent “suction gas producer.” Start- 
ing required less than five minutes after 
igniting the charcoal used for generat- 
ing the gas, which was run direct into 
the cylinders after passing over a 
“serubber,” consisting of water-moist- 
ened plates, to remove chareoal part- 
icles. It required but 25 pounds of char- 
coal, at one-half a cent a pound, to per- 
form 10 hours work. 
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Winchester Star—Notice: I have been 
ordered away from the home of my daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Dorlam Affleck, my husband, my- 
self and grandson having been forcibly 
ordered from her home while paying a few 
hours visit to her. Her husband chasing 
me upstairs and striking me over the head 
with a straw hat. 














Farina News—Mrs. Pray of Michigan is 
visiting here with her aunt, Mrs. Thank- 
ful Childs. 





Russellville Courier-Democrat—News is 
scarce, as everyone worked themselves 
down last week and are too tired to half 
tell the truth. 





Foreman Sun—Xodus Johnson made his 
eloquent voice swell on the air last Satur- 
day night at the debate. 


Portland Journal—The fire was put out 
before any considerable damage could be 
done by the volunteer fire deparment. 


Martinsville Planet—Miss Madge Athey 
will enter the speaking contest and will 
read her selection. Aside from this a very 
interesting program will be given. 


North Arkansas Star—Guss Garner is 
nursing a lacerated hand. He was fishing 
on Yoeum creek and while baiting his hook 
a big catfish jumped out of the water and 
caught his bait, hand and all. 


Great Bend Tribung—Book agents could 
greatly aid in restoring peace, and harmo- 
ny to this country if they would cease ring- 
ing the doorbell when the housewife is in 
the bathtub. 





Baxter Bulletin—We are having more 
weather up here this year then we’ve had 
for the last 19 years. 


Sterling Bulletin—For Sale—A pure blood- 
ed Jersey cow giving two gallons of milk, 
two tons of hay, a lot of chickens and sev- 
eral stoves. 





POTATO BUG NOTES 


Jasper Murray has been bugging his po- 
tatoes this week. 

Fred Wells and Bede Stemm have been 
potato bugging at Freeman’s this week. 

As we passed by Sister Freckles’s home 
we thought she had not used enough Paris 
green on her potatoes. 

Fred Abrams says he heard of a woman 
who with all the kids picked four gal- 
lons of potato bugs and put them in the 
stove thinking there was fire enough to 
burn them; but there wasn’t and they 
crawled out all over the house.—Jewell 
Republican. 





NEW LAMP BURNS 94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 

A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even bet- 
ter than gas or electricity, has been test- 
ed by the U. S. Government and % 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, A. B. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IL, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him to intro- 
duce it. Write him to-day for full par- 
ticulars. Also ask him to explain how you 
can get the agency, and without experi- 
ence or money make $250 to $500 per 
month.—Advertis<..,ent. 
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BRITISH ISLES 


Britain Yields to France. In the mat- 
ter of sending reinforcements to Upper 
Silesia which occasioned strained feel- 
ings and harsh words between Great 
Britain and France the former yield- 
ed to the’ insistent demand that Ger- 
many be jointly requested to grant safe 
passage to additional troops. The Ital- 
ian ambassador at Berlin was instruct- 
ed to act with the French and English 
officials. Premier Lloyd George in a 
speech announced that the differences 
had been “accommodated.” He said 
that the two countries had been talk- 
ing very plainly to each other, but that 
it was well to have it out, which had 
been done with excellent results. He 
declared that Great Britain’ does not 
desire a predominant voice. “We rec- 
ognize fully,” he said, “that the great- 
er sacrifices of France give her a spe- 
cial claim for consideration—that her 
interests are more immediate in some 
of these questions—that the danger is 
closer to her frontiers, more visible to 
her eyes, and that historical causes, 
some of them very recent and very 
fresh in her memory, make her appre- 
hensions more viyid and more poig- 
nant than ours.” He added that if 
Great Britain seerfied to be always re- 
straining and counseling patience it 
was to preserve the peace that had been 
bought so dearly. Another war, he said, 
would introduce weapons far more de- 
structive than those used in the last 
and that civilization might be destroy- 
ed. He concluded with these words: 
“As the whole might of the British em- 
pire was in August 1914 cast into war, 
today the same power is thrown into 
the scales of peace.” 


FRANCE 

To Explore Vaults of Louvre. The fa- 
mous art gallery of the Louvre at Paris 
has vaults and cellars two stories deep 
where art collections which have miss- 
ed exhibition in the main halls have ac- 
cumulated for more than 100 years. The 
government has made plans to empty 
these vaults and to sell at public auc- 
tion the various objects, many of which 
have been forgotten. There are known 
to be many hundreds of packing cases 
filed with mummies brought from 
Egypt at the time of Napoleon’s inva- 
sion; also at the same period many 
things were brought from the Holy 
Land. Somewhere in those vaults are 
said to be the missing arms of the Ve- 
nus de Milo, the pride of the Louvre. 
According to an affidavit of an official 
made at the time of the discovery of 
the. statue at Milo the arms were brok- 
en off during a fight between French 
sailors and peasants who were trying 
to cart away the statue. 


GERMANY 
Helgoland Wants Change. The little 
island of Helgoland with its 2500 in- 
habitants is the latest to weary of Ger- 
man rule and to demand a new govern- 
ment. A committee of 62 inhabitants 
went to Berlin to protest to the allied 


commission against Helgoland being. 
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left under the German flag. Under the 
terms’ of the peace treaty the fortifica- 
tions of the islands are now being dis- 
mantled and the operations will con- 
tinue for about two years. In the 
meantime, it is alleged, the Germans 
are trying to colonize the island and 
gain the balance of power, which is 
just west of the Kiel canal. The Eng- 
lish took it from the Danes in 1807 and 
swapped it to the Germans in 1890 for 
Zanzibar, East Africa. Now the Brit- 
ish-born natives demand the neutrali- 
zation of the island or its return to 
British control. 





Actors’ Union Rules Stage. Leading 
actors in Germany are complaining bit- 
terly of the strangle-hold the union has 
on the stage. One star, Paul Wegener, 
tried to fight the union but found him- 
self unable to produce any play because 
stage hands, electricians and even other 
actors refused to work with him. He 
was obliged to join the union but at 
once began organizing a rival organi- 
zation of stars. Since the union dues 
are in proportion to the earnings of 
the members the stars have to pay 
far more than the others. Producers 
like Max Reinhardt complain that the 
union stifles art by its continual de- 
mands. The situation is similar to that 
in the United States, where George 
Cohan, the great producer, has announ- 
ced that he will give up presenting any 
more plays until .the unions become 
more reasonable. 





SWITZERLAND 


Lands Atop Mont Blane. The round, 
white summit of Mont Blanc, the high- 
est mountain in the Alps, has been in- 
vaded and conquered by man. A Swiss 
aviator, M. Durafour, was the hero of 
the accomplishment, the first man to 
reach this peak 16,000 feet above sea 
level. He made a successful take-off 
from the snowy top after the landing 
and came down without damage. Last 
year the airman made two attempts at 
the same feat but without success. 

HUNGARY 

Hot Weather Spoils Money. The ex- 
cessively hot weather in Hungary—103 
in the shade—resulted in near-bank- 
ruptcy of some Hungarian capitalists. 
It was found that the heat spoiled the 
money as well as fresh vegetables. Of 
course this applies only to paper mon- 
ey which is about the only kind in use. 
The ink of the badly printed bills melt- 
ed and ran so that a 10 could not be dis- 
tinguished from a 1000. Some of the 
careful capitalists began to keep their 
money in refrigerators. 

RUSSIA 

Famine and Plague Rage. The epi- 
demic of cholera is spreading in Rus- 
sia in spite of all efforts of the govern- 
ment. People suffering from the dis- 
ease and hunger flee to other provinces 
taking the pestilence with them. All 
available trains are crowded with peo- 
ple riding on the steps and the roofs. 
The town of Kazan on the Volga was 
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invaded by a ravenous horde who seiz- 
ed everything there was to eat in half 
an hour and the citizens had to flee 
for their lives. The government or- 
dered compulsory vaccination, quaran- 
tine of infected districts and the mobili- 
zation of the sanitary personnel, but 
all is in disorder and thousands are 
starving and dying of the plague. 

A cable was received from Maxim 
Gorky that all American prisoners in 
Russia would be released by the soviet 
authorities in conformity with the de- 
mand of Secretary Hughes. The first 
to gain liberty was Mrs. Marguerite 
Harrison, a newspaper writer from Bal- 
timore, for whom Senator France of 
Maryland personally interceded. After 
working in Moscow for six months Mrs. 
Harrison was kept in prison for eight 
months. She did not complain of se- 
vere treatment, saying that the food 
served in prison was as good as that 
in the soviet dining rooms outside, 
while food packages reached her usual- 
ly once a week. Senator France an- 
nounced that he would recommend the 
recognition of the soviet government 
and suggest a loan of from two to four 
billion dollars to put Russia on her feet 
economically. He thinks the country 
is now on an upward move. 

Riots with a @®eat deal of fighting 
have broken out in Vladivostok where 
the Japanese came to the aid of the 
Kappell forces in resisting a revolu- 
tion against the government. The up- 
rising was followed by a general strike. 
Reports have been received that po- 
groms have been renewed against the 
Jewish population of Ukrania and that 
some 500 Jews were killed. Many houses 
were burned by soldiers and a large 
number of Jews fled from the territory 
in terror. 


TURKEY 


Greeks Force Turks Back. After halt- 
ing at Eski-Shehr to strengthen their 
position and develop their transpor- 
tation service, which included the re- 
building of three railroad bridges de- 
stroyed by the retreating Turks, the 
Greeks continued their advance on An- 
gora, the capital of the Turkish nation- 
alists. Further progress was report- 
ed to have been made in the mountain 
passes, and the Turks were said to have 
relieved Ismet Pasha from the chief 
command which was given to Noured- 
din Pasha. The Turks were also re- 
ported to have asked for allied media- 
tion to save them from destruction, but 
this was later denied. 

In the meantime the Greeks became 
active in the Black sea and succeeded 
in landing troops in three towns—Ine- 
boli, Sinope and Inzerli. Greek air 
forces reported the capture of the Turk- 
ish steamer Kri with 700,000 drachmas 
in currency and 300,000 drachmas in 
merchandise. The Turks were said to 
be so demoralized that forts on the 
Black sea failed to fire on Greek ves- 
sels within the range of their guns. 
Turkish officers admitted a loss of 20,- 
000 men, and the Ismid peninsula which 
lies to the east of Constantinople was 
evacuated when the Greeks threaten- 
ed to cut off the army there. 

A report was reeeived that Premier 
Gounaris of Greece was coming to Par- 
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is with the request that the allies per- 
mit the occupation of Constantinople 
by the Greeks as the best solution of 
the Eastern question. Turkish author- 
ities, however, sent out a report that 
the Greeks had been defeated in their 
advance on Angora and were driven 
back toward Eski-Shehr. 
JUGOSLAVIA 

Prepare to Fight Charles. Dispatches 
from Belgrade report an agreement 
among three nations to declare war on 
Hungary in the event former Emperor 
Charles is restored to the throne. These 
nations are Jugoslavia, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia. The action followed 
the open threats made by Charles and 
his friends to return to Hungary, one 
or two dates being actually set for the 
departure from Switzerland. There is 
a large element in Hungary in favor 
of the restoration of the former emper- 
or, and Admiral Horthy, now head of 
the government, bears the significant 
title of regent. Switzerland is very 
tired of Charles but has been unable 
to get rid of him. The king of Spain, 
who is a relative, has taken steps to 
provide an asylum for him provided 
other nations offer no objections. 

MOROCCO 

Spanish Force Cut Off. Recent fight- 
ing with the natives around Melilla has 
been estimated to have cost the Span- 
iards 4000 men in addition to the loss 
of 40 guns, many machine guns and 85 
tons of munitions.” Gen. Navarre whose 
troops were cut off from the main Span- 
ish army got a dispatch through with 
the information that he was holding 
out behind the old Spanish defenses at 
Monte Arruit with plenty of provisions 
and munitions. Spanish airmen locat- 
ed large bodies of tribesmen with a 
great deal of baggage not far from Me- 
lilla. It was reported that King Al- 
fonso contemplated visiting Melilla in 
person. 


JAPAN 

Ship Builders Score Point. The strik 
ing ship builders of Kobe are to be 
granted a voice in the operation of the 
plants which will be under the direc- 
tion of a workmen’s committee. In ad- 
dition, as announced by the president 
of the company, workers will be grant- 
ed an eight-hour day and pensions. Oth- 
er companies also affected by strikes 
are expected to take the same course. 
The government program of ship-build- 


ing was practically stopped by the 
strike for more than two weeks. 
CANADA 
University Head Loses Life. From 


Bannf, Alberta, came the thrilling story 
of the death of Dr. W. E. Stone, presi- 
dent of Purdue university, and the nar- 
row escape of his wife while the two 
were engaged in their favorite sport 
of mountain-climbing. After they had 
been missing for several days rescue 
parties started a search. Mrs. Stone 
was found on a narrow ledge on the 
face of a cliff where she had spent 
eight days without food or water. When 
revived she told how her husband had 
slipped over the face of the cliff and 
disappeared, and she fastening one end 
of her rope let herself down as far as 
she could to try to rescue him. She 
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did not reach a landing place and she 
was not able to climb back, so becom- 
ing exhausted she dropped. Instead 
of going to the bottom she landed on the 
narrow ledge. Long and vain searches 
were made for the body of her husband. 


Flock to Famous Shrine. Since 1658, 
people have been going in large num- 
bers to the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beau- 
pre for miraculous cures, but never 
before were the crowds in such large 
numbers. Accommodations in the vil- 
lage where the shrine is located have 
gone up in price by leaps and bounds 
and many houses have cots on the 
porches and roofs. Some places have 
charged as much as $15 a night. Ameri- 
cans from a score of states were notic- 
ed among the multitudes. 


WEST INDIES 


Act Against United States. The Brit- 
ish West Indies have agreed on a uni- 
form customs tariff giving a preference 
to Canadian goods, especially flour, 
while Canada in turn is expected to 
give preference to West India products, 
particularly sugar and oranges. Steps 
were also taken to prohibit the pur- 
chase and exportation of immature fruit 
as a result of the keen competition be- 
tween American fruit companies. 


CHINA 

Civil War Breaks Out. It is very hard 
for two governments to rule one coun- 
try without a clash, even in China. For 
months the Peking government and 
the Canton government have divided 
power, each calling the other an im- 
poster, but peace was generally main- 
tained except in the matter of words. 
Recently the province of Hunan, ad- 
hering to the Canton faction, came into 
armed conflict with the province of 
Hupeh maintaining allegiance to the 
Peking government. The two provinc- 
es have one commissioner, but the of- 
ficial’s authority was disputed in Hu- 


nan. Regularly organized military 
forces participated in the conflict, and 
several towns were looted. 

INDIA 


Many Outbreaks Oceur. Active and 
persistent propaganda in India has re- 
sulted in a general tenseness of feeling, 
and in many cases in open rioting. 
Traveling agitators stir up the people 
against the government, and at the 
trials of some of these trouble-makers 
great mobs surrounded the courthouses 
and threatened the officers. In some 
cases firearms were used by snipers. 
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Pathfinder Policy on Advertising. 


We make every effort to exclude from the Pathfnder 
all advertisements that are not straightforward and 
honest. On the other hand we do not pretend to say 
what our readers may wish to buy and we leave it to 
them to judge every offer on its merits and decide fov 
themselves. It is useless to write to us to ask whether 
this or that advertiser is reliable; we would not pub- 
lish an advertisement unless we thought it reliable, 
and we refuse to recommend one advertiser above an- 
other. As to medicines and curative systems, our 
position is plain: We neither recommend nor condemn 
any of them and we assume that readers know best 
whether a particular article gives them relief or not. 

We urge every reader to use common sense in an- 
swering advertisements; consider the offer carefully; 
don’t expect impossibilities; write your name and ad- 
dress plainly. If you should have any cause for com- 
plaint, write to the advertiser goodnaturedly and he 
will do the fair thing. In case any advertiser refuses 
to give you satisfaction, report the circumstances te 
us and we will take proper action. We will not under- 
take to adjust trifling matters of dispute between buyer 
and seller, but we want it understood that we will 
stand by our patrons and see that they receive fair 
treatment. In answering advertisements, mention the 
Pathfinder; this helps all concerned 
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Get. This FREE! 


The new rage 





of Chicago and New York. 


Everybody is playing it Be the first to 
get one and show your friends Play it 
anywhere, liven up the party. Good look- 
ing, solid brass, polished, with inlaid black 
letters and full instructions. Easily un- 
derstood. 

Sell 4 at 25¢ each and get yours free. Send 
us $1.00 today for your first five. Or send 


25c for one to 


J. K. REILLY, 80 Wall St.,N. Y. |. ¥. City 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY 
IN WEAVING AT HOME. 
No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, ete., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly protitable 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 

sure to send for free loom book It 
Seite all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, pe Me operated looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 288 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 
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Professional Machine 
and Complete Outfit on 
Easy Payments. 

Catalog Free. 
Monarch Theatre Supply Co 
228 Union Ave., 
Dept. 703, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Get This IMPROVED FOX PORTABLE 


For Personal Use in Home, Office, Traveling 
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Has the capacity—the action—the strength of the 
large office machines, yet weighs only 772 pounds! 
A high grade carrying case furnished with every machine. 
Send for descriptive folder and terms today. 
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(AROUND THE Home [i] 


Hew Umbrella Trees Are Made 


There are several kinds of trees that 
can be adapted, by proper training, to 
the umbrella form. The mulberry is 
one, the catalpa is another, and the elm 
another. One method of making such 
trees take the umbrella or “weeping” 
form is to set them out with the 
branches in the ground and the roots 
in the air. This may sound like a 
fairy story, but it is a fact. Of course 
the progess has to be gradual, and it 
takes some coaxing to make the tree 
grow in such an unnatural way. Weep- 
ing mulberries and catalpas, commonly 
known 2s “umbrella trees,” are sold 
by most nurserymen and they make a 
quaint addition to the home lot. 

Various hedge plants lend them- 
selves very readily to training in odd 
and fantastic forms. In the Old Coun- 
try boxwood is the kind that is general- 
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ly used for this purpose. In some old 
gardens you can see box trees that 
have been trained so as to take the 
form of men and women, animals, 
corkscrews, balls, lyres, ladders, and 
even ships. Privet is more adaptable 
for this purpose, as it grows much 
faster than box—but on that account 
it has to be trimmed much oftener. 
Our sketch shows a privet tree which 
a French gardener has trained into 
the form of an umbrella. He used a 
framework of wire to give shape to it. 
Preparedness Against Fires 

Nowhere is the familiar adage, “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,” more strikingly true than in 
the case of fires. By the exercize of 
forethought and reasonable care most 
fires could be prevented. In every case 
where ‘a fire does get started it can be 
checked in a few minutes and serious 
damage can be averted if it is discov- 
ered in time and if effective fire-fight- 
ing equipment is at hand. Where water 
under pressure is available a good rub- 
ber hose should be kept within easy 
reach with hose connections at all stra- 
tegic points. Ladders should be stored 
where they can be got out quickly and 
easily. It is an excellent plan to have 
one equipped with a hook at the top 
so that it can be used for climbing 
over roofs. 

A pail of water is all that is neces- 
sary to put out a fire in the beginning. 
Therefore it is a wise precaution to 
have several pails filled with water 
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and hung about the house, barn etc., at 
points where fire is likely to start. 
These pails should be hung up out of 
the way and no-one should be allowed 
to take them down for any purpose 
except to refill or to fight fire in case 
one gets started. Make it a point to 
inspect and refill them at regular in- 
tervals. 

Nothing is better for extinguishing 
burning gasoline or oil than sand. A 
supply should be kept within conven- 
ient reach in the garage or elsewhere 
where these or other inflammable liq- 
uids are stored. Lacking sand ordi- 
nary road dust or pulverized earth 
from the garden or field is far better 
than nothing. 

Most of the fire extinguishers on the 
market are efficient in putting out fires. 
They are rather expensive but at that, 
investing in a few provides cheap in- 
surance. Extinguishers can be made at 
slight cost and they will do the work 
almost as well as expensive commercial 
ones. Get a number of quart glass bet- 
tiles, preferably of thin, easily-broken 
glass. Dissolve 20 pounds common salt 
and 10 pounds chloride of ammonia 
(sal ammoniac) in seven gallons of wa- 
ter. (Quantities of course may be va- 
ried as desired so long as the ingré- 
dients are used in the proportions giv- 
en.) Fill the bottles with this solution, 
press stoppers in firmly and seal with 
paraffin to prevent evaporation. Set 
the bottles in various places about your 
buildings, taking care that they will be 
protected against accidental breakage 
and that they are where they can be 
reached conveniently. If a fire starts, 
seize one of the bottles and hurl it into 
the midst of the flames so that it will 
break and its contents will be scat- 
tered about. If the fire is small and 
you can get near enough to do so sim- 
ply push in the stopper or knock off 
the neck of the bottle and pour the 
liquid directly over the flames. The 
chemicals as in all extinguishers choke 
the fire by shutting out oxygen. 


Fighting the Borers 

In these days of powerful chemicals 
and laboratory weapons of various 
kinds, including high explosives, we 
are able to face our small enemies with 
more assurance than ever before. These 
enemies are bugs of different kinds, 
and though small they are large in 
numbers. They count their armies not 
by thousands but by millions, and they 
are always advancing to the attack. 

But it is funny how a little common- 
sense remedy based on observation will 
sometimes beat the best the laboratory 
can produce. An interesting example 
was furnished in the Southeastern part 
of the country, where the mesquite 
w wood is is the main reliance as timber. 
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: We guarantee to satisfy you er refund your money. 
Order direct trom advertisement or write for 128-page catsiog 


B GUTTERSSONS THNASSAU St. my esoan 





PRODUCTS QemaAAena CONSUMER 

This department is designed to ensbie producer and con 
sumer to get together. Advertisements of manufactured 
goods, medicines, agents’ propositions etc., not allowed. 
The publishers accept no responsibility—tracers must make 
their own deals. arge for Announcements: 15 cents a 
werd for each insertion. Each initial or sroup of figures is 
counted a word. Viz: R. No. 1, 3 words; ., Ibs. or fob. 
1 word. No diseounts; cash with order. Circulation ex- 
ceeis 330,000. Farms close 12 days in advance. Path- 
finder, Washingten, ° 








15 pounds $2.75 


Homespun tobacco; 5 pounds $1.25. 
o. dD T Arkansas 


‘obacco Growers Union, Jonesboro, 





Farm Wanted. Wanted to hear from owner of a farm 
or good land for sale for Fall delivery. L. Jones. Box 
319, Olney, ID. 





Four Pounds of Pure Straight Kentucky leaf tobacc 
$1.00. Prepaid. Bluegrass Tebacco Union, Hawesville, Ky 





Tobaces. Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking and Chew- 
ing 5 Ibs. $1.50. 15 Ds. $3.00. Quality Guaranteed 
Waldrop Brothers, Murray, Ky 





20 Ds 
Farmers’ 


10Ms., 
20 Ws., 


$3.00 ; 


Homespun Tobacee. Chewing: 
$4.00 


$5.00. Smoking: 10 Ths., $2.50; 
Union, Mayfield, Ky. 


$1000 Secures 120 Ac. Farm 


With Amtomobile, Crops, 6 Cows, Pair horses, full im 
plements, etc. included; in famous potato section, edge 








high school town, advantages; 100 acres tillable; cuts 65 
tons hay; 20-cow spring-watered pasture, wood, timber, 
fruit; good 2-story 8-room house, maple shaded lawn, 
10-cow cement-basement barn, silo, spring water, poultry 


house, ete. Owner unable operate sacrifices all $5000, only 
$1000 down, easy terms. Details page 58 Illus. Catalog 
1106 Bargains. FREE. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150EA 
Nassau St., New York City. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


jobs are good for life. Many men and women needed for Postof 
fice Clerk, Carrier, Railway Mail, Rural Carrier, Postmaster, Cu 
toms, Internal Revenue and other Departments. With the aid of our 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


you cap quickly prepare for one of these attractive ettions. Our sys- 














tem of instruction, by U.S. Gov. schools ver the country, 

is easy, rapid, and sure of results. Write KESHER 8 Fan infer mation 

CHICAGO CIVIL SERVICE COLLEGE Dept. 8, 007 BLDG. CHICAGE ILL. 
OCB MART RINE 








AGENTS--Make $50 Per Week 


selling our famous $20.80 Suits and Overcoats. }ir-'' 
consumer trom makers. Outfits FREE. Lowest prices five years. 


Commonwealth Tailors, Occidental Bldg... Dept. 15, Chicag» 


FAC Ry Pr. Faulkner. Plair facts 
about sex matte 7 for those 
married or about to marry. 





25 cen 


AMERICAN SALES CO., Springheld, Illinois 





“Eureka,” oices An poteiae remedy for INCIPIENT In- 
TION. No patent. No “te. money 

H begrefunded zasily Bis 1. Send $1.00. Addr 
EET, MEMPHIS. TENN. 


EUREKA, 154 CONVENT 





The People's Home Journal, the 
magazine for every member cf 
the family, has long been famous 
as the ome magazine that fills the 
place of three or four ordinary 
perirdicais. The Journal's 
unique fiction appeals to every 
age and kind of reader, and is 
nationally noted for its inspiring, 
cheerful wholesomeness. The 
Journal's departments, conduct- 
ed by experts, cover the 
entire field of home in- 
terests. You'll like the 
Journal. We are pleased 
to be able to furnish the 
People's Home Journal 
in combination with the 
Pathfinder, both papers 
for one year, at the bar- 
gain price of $1.9. We 
alsofurnish The People's 
Home Journal and Path- 
finder, with Modern Pris- 
cilla, all three for one 
Or Mc- 
People’s Home 
Journal and Pathfinder, 
all three—+ $2.55. Address 


Pathtinder, Wesi.ngton. 0. &, 
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This wood cut and piled in yards along 
the railroads was often found reduced 
to a worthless pile of sawdust and hon- 
eycombed sticks. It was the work of 
borers, and very thorough work. it 
was as if the wood had been cut, 
hauled and piled to feed the borers, 
and the borers were evidently under 
that impression. 

But the wood did not have to be piled 
to attract the pests. They showed 
themselves fond of fence-posts of the 
same wood, and they have a preference 
for the sap part of it. As a result the 
staples in the post are made to fall out, 
and the fence to fall down unless the 
damage is promptly repaired. 

But observers found out some weak 
points in the armor of the enemy. For 
one thing his gimlet, or whatever he 
bores’ with, is not tough enough for sea- 
soned wood, and he had a way of pass- 
ing that up for something more tender. 
Cordwood cut in the fall and dried 
quickly usually escapes him It was 
also found that he is not fond of heat. 
He works during the hot months, but 
only on the shady side of the stick. If 
the sticks are turned over once in two 
weeks during the warm season the di- 
rect sunlight kills the grubs and stops 
the attack of the adults. Thus it was 
found that sunlight, of which the sec- 
tion has a plentiful supply, was the 
best weapon against the intruders 
whose work was one continual bore. 


Some Practical Pointers 


The time of all times to select po- 
tatoes for planting next year is when 
you harvest your crop this summer or 
fall. When you turn out a hill con- 
taining a dozen or more good, clean 
tubers save them all for seed. Do this 
with both early and late varieties, dry 
the potatoes well, put them in sacks or 
boxes, label carefully and store them 
where they will keep in prime condi- 
tion. By doing this year after year 
you can materially improve the quality 
of the stock, increase the yield and to 
some extent eliminate disease. 

In planning to build or remodel a 
house try to arrange for a good big 
closet in connection with each sleep- 
ing room and as many more as you 
can have conveniently. In the bath- 
room a closet is as handy as the pro- 
verbial pocket in a shirt but the aver- 
age builder and architect seem never 
to have realized this. Often with a 
little forethought closets can be built 
into waste spaces or odd corners with- 
out cutting down the size of other 
rooms to hurt in the least. Closets 
encourage neatness and orderliness, 
make work lighter and easier for the 
housewife and provide space for stor- 
ing clothing and other articles under 
the best possible conditions. With a 
little interior remodeling useful closets 
can be provided in houses which lack 
them. 

Grape vines do best in a mellow, 
well-drained, deeply-worked soil. The 
richer the soil the better. The south- 
ern slope of a gently-sloping hill is an 
ideal location for a vineyard as plenty 
of sunshine is assured there and us- 
ually conditions not naturally right 
can be made so without much trouble. 
Weeds and grass should not be allow- 
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ed to grow about the vines. Provide 
a support of some kind to keep the 
vines off the ground. Wires strung on 
firmly-set posts are excellent for this 
purpose. 

Often it is advisable to stake young 
newly-set trees, particularly if they 
are tall or exposed to strong winds. 
Drive a strong stake into the ground 
on either side of the tree and fasten 
the tree between them by tying with 
a twisted wisp of straw or hay. A 
piece of wide leather strap or webbing 
will do nicely if it is not wrapped 


. . 1 
Big Price Cut! 
The new McCall's >is the 
womaii's all-star magazine— 
the wonder of the year. It 
will bring you just the kind 
* @fstoriés you enjoy; articles 

by experts on the very sub- 

jects you are interested in; 
just the household sugges- 
tions you need, and page 
after page of the very latest 
of the McCall's Fashions. 
The subscription price of 
manywoman’s magazines has 
increased to $2 and even $3. 
but we 



























still furnish our 
subscribers with 

McCall's andl 

Pothfinder, 
both one full 
ear, for only 
1.65, or less 
than the price of 












; ; one ordinary fash- 
tightly about the tree. Sometimes xn /<ae ion magazine. We 
: ‘alt can also furnish Mc- 

a short length of old rubber hose is Call's, People’s Home 


Journal and Path- 
finder, all three one 
year, for only $2.55, or 
McCall's, Modern Pris- 
cilla and Pathfinder, each 
one year for only $2.90. 


SPECIAL 


McCall's - ) All i yr. 
The Pruntinaer ) 91.90 


tached by wires to the stakes. 

Don’t forget to sow some lettuce 
seed now fer late summer use. If 
possible sow it where it will be shad- | Beth 


o , 
fastened. about the tree and then at- "AN 


ed somewhat from the hot sun and it | One Year npesmnamaged 
will be more tender and toothsome. | 2y, $465 Se ee a eee 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
$1 000 PER MAN PER COUNTY 


Strange invention startles the 
world—agents amazed. Teninexperienced men 
divide 000. Korstad,a farmer, did $2,200 in 
14 days, Schleicher, a minister, $19 first 12 
hours. $1,200 cold cash made, paid, banked 
by Stoneman in 30 days; $15,00to date. A 
hot or cold rupning waterbath equipment 
for any home at only $7.50. Self-heating. 
No plumbing or water-works required, i>- 
vestigate. Exclusive sale. Credit given. Send 
no money. Write letteror postal today. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 627 Allen Bidg., Toledo, O 


Love, Mother, 
W | SONG home, childa- 

hood, comic 
or any subject. I compose music and guar- 
antee publication SEND WORDS TODAY. 
Edward Trent, 654 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


Do You Want Your Song Poems 


accepted? Send them today for best offer, immediate publi- 


If you thin ‘the plants out so that they 
are at least four inches apart in the 
row and then see that they get plenty 
of water fine heads can be grown. 





















ONE CAUSE OF HOUSE SHORTAGE 

A walking delegate said to a bricklayer: 
“Say, Bo, don’t be so energetic. Seven hun- 
dred a day is just 200 more brick than you 
ought to throw into that wall. You'll lay 
yourself out of a job. Do you get me, Bo? 
If you don’t get me, I'll get you. Just re- 
member, the less brick you lay, the more 
bricklaying jobs will be waiting for us.” 

So the unduly energetic bricklayer cut 
down his speed. And then one morning he 
woke up to find that he had laid so few 
brick that there was no more demand for e day ; : 
bricklaying. He had laid so few brick that pe mara “on . «oo ‘an on Suite 603. 
there was no Saturday night envelope. He | 1431 Broadway, New York 


had laid so few brick the » he se s 
a aid so few brick that he had no house WRITERS— ATTENTION ! STORIES. 


to live in. a, : 
WI , , 1 , , Plays. etc.. are wanted for publication. Good ideas bring yon 
nen he hac reachec is sts Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds making money. Get busy, 

e . ; ed this status, he | pre iis oe cue rary Bureau, 142 Hannibal. Mo. 

came in and laid this note (having no other 


laying to do) on the editorial table: “You | Write POR PAV tor newspapers and magazines. Corres: 

















° pondents and story writers make big money. Copy 
tell that walking delegate that I have got right book telling how sent FREE by editor on request. Press 
two of those brick in a gunny bag, and if he | Reperting Syndicate, 460 Times Bidg.._ St. Louis, Mo. 
will only come around once more—before | $25 to $300 paid anyone for ideas or suggestions suitable for 

> rea k 3 - 2 . photopiavs. Experience unnecessary. Complete outfit sent 
I get too weak to swing the ba g—he will FREE to anv address. Write Prociucers Leaque. 506, St.Louis. Mo, 
learn of something to MY advantage.”— : 


Christian Statesman. 2 50 poh dd A BA LLG 1 0 






















Look Ther 
What Does Your Label 
Tell You? 


The address label on your copy of the PATHFINDER or attached to 
the wrapper shows the date to which your subscription is paid. 

If your subscription has expired or is about to expire, you should 
renew it at once. Send remittance to the PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
$1.00 for one year’s renewal or, better still, $2.00 for three years. 












Gentlemen : 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for one year or, better still, $2.00 for three years’ 
y 

subscription to the Pathfinder. Please credit my (?“fiator regular” 

subscription accordingly. 


Sf ke ele 








Postoffice 








THE PATHFINDER 
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Directs Operation by Radie. The oil 
tanker Vesta, 200 miles at sea and 
unable to make port in a heavy fog, 
sent out a wireless call for advice as 
how to treat a member of the crew 
suffering with an infected finger. An 
operator in Brooklyn heard the call 
and telephoned to Dr. R. H. Barrett 
of the Brooklyn Hospital. After get- 
ting a description of the condition of 
the hand the doctor told the captain 
of the ship how to proceed with the 
necessary operation. With this ad- 
vice the captain operated on the sailor 





with a paring knife, properly steri- 
lized. 
Boy Aémits Wrecking Train. John 


Arre, 14 years old, of Glenburn, Pa., ar- 
rested for causing the wreck of an ex- 
press train near his home resulting in 
the death of two persons and injuries 
to 27, admitted that he had placed large 
nuts and bolts on the track to flatten 
them. He said he did not realize any- 
one would be hurt and was “sorry they 
were killed.” He was held without bail 
on a charge of murder until the affair 
has been carefully investigated. 

Offer Beer to Hospitals. A Wisconsin 
brewing company has offered 1000 bar- 
rels of beer to the U. S. public health 
service for use medicinally in army 
hospitals and homes for veteran sol- 
diers. The company offers to provide 
labor and materials to prepare the beer 
for shipment to whatever places the 
government desires, free of charge, 
rather than have the beer wasted in 
case the courts should decide destruc- 
tion to be necessary. 


Ban on “Overland” Tires. An Akron 
concern started to market old re-tread- 
ed auto tires under the name of “Over- 
land.” The court, on application of the 
Willys-Overland Auto Co., has put a 
stop to this scheme. The judge said it 
was clear that the tire concern had 
adopted the Overland name in order 
to get the benefit of the good-will at- 
taching to that name. With so many 
names to choose from, there was no ex- 
cuse for appropriating the Overland 
name, it was declared. 


First Slacker Gets Sentence. Louis 
Judelovitz of New York, the first man 
named in the recently published gov- 
ernment slacker list to be tried by 
court martial in New York, was sen- 
tenced to one year in a military prison. 


Weevil Increases Cotton Damage. AS 
a result of the onslaughts of the boll 
weevil, the department of agriculture 
estimates that 230,000 bales of cotton 


were lost during the month of July. 
Rainfall aided in the destruction by 


promoting a growth of grass and weeds, 
and experts say there is serious dan- 
ger of continued losses. The present 
crop is about 65 per cent of normal and 
is the lowest on record since 1886. 


Onions Given Away. The refusal of. 


consumers to buy onions at high prices 
has resulted in a stagnation of the 
onion market in California. The 1920 
crop has not been disposed of and to 
get rid of them, growers. have been 


. 
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shipping the old crop to wholesalers 
free of charge. Having no demand 
for them, the wholesalers have in turn 
unloaded them on the retailer, who is 
disposing of them by handing out as 
many to a customer as he can carry 
away. This is somewhat different 
from the old order when onions sold 
there, as well as in the East, for 10 
cents a pound. 





Epidemic of “Motor Foot.” The 
newest ailment is “motor foot” and it 
has already claimed many victims. 
Doctors know it by the name of “meta- 
tarsal displacement.” It is a right foot 
trouble caused by keeping the foot in 
the strained position required by the 
use of the accelerator. This position 
causes a displacement of the meta- 
tarsal bones, which constantly pressing 
against the nerves of that part of the 
foot produces numbness and pain. 


Bouck White’s Marriage Annulled. 
The supreme court of New York has 
annulled the marriage of Bouck White, 
the notorious radical exponent, and his 
French wife, formerly Andree E. Si- 
mon. White met her in Paris where 
after a speedy courtship they were 
married. Trouble began when White 
was accused of insulting the American 
flag. His radical theories and cruel 
treatment of her brought friends to her 
aid and resulted in a suit for annul- 
ment. While in Paris she said her hus- 
band posed as a man of wealth and she 
thought he was a “good, clean man.” 
White blamed all the trouble on the 
bride’s homesickness. 


Charter New Banks. According to 
treasury reports, 212 new national 
banks were chartered during the year 
ending June 30, 1921, making the total 
number of national banks now in oper- 
ation 8178. The authorized capital of 
all these banks is over $1,277,000,000 
with about $744,000,000 in outstanding 
notes. A total of 130 national banks 
were closed during the year, 28 of them 
being failures and the others closed by 
consolidation or liquidation. 


Girl Sleeps in Fort Gun. Louise 
O’Brien, a 14-year-old girl of Port 
Townsend, Wash., was discovered one 
morning recently asleep inside the 
muzzle of a 14-inch gun at Fort Wor- 
den. Other guns of the battery had 
been fired just before she was found. 
She explained she had gone horseback 
riding and when far from home had 
dismounted. Her horse ran away and 
she took refuge in the gun. 





Organize New Labor Union. To “change 








Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


In the year << 1893 I was —a— by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered as oniy 
these whe roms thus afflicted know fer ever three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such re- 
lief as I obtained was only temporary. Finally, I 
found a treatment that cured me completely and 
such a pitiful condition has never returned. I 
have given it to a number who were terribly 
afflicted, even bedridden, some of ther?) eventy 
to eighty years old, and the resn'*- same 
2s Mm wy own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub-acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma- 
tism, to try the great value of my improve:! 

‘Home Treatment” its remarkable healing 
power. Don’t send a cent; simply mail your name 
and address, and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself to be 
that long-leoked for means of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it, One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer, when 
relief is thus offered you free. Don’t delay. 
Write to-day. 


Mark H. Jackson, 8G Durston Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above statement true. 





Extra trousers mean double wear _, 
for yoursuit. Easytomatcheoat 7 
and vest. Wonderful bargains (/ 





FREE > Send name today for our 

showing samples 
and Special Price Offer. We prepay post- 
age--guarantee to fitand or re- 
fund money. Don’t miss this--send Now! 


FIT-WELL TROUSER CO. 
2008 Main St. Dept. 13 Kansas City,Mo. 











Vigorous Health Without Drugs 


Eat TYLER’ S MACERATED WHEAT--a =~ 


ecerve, sciastite blend of cereals, nuts and fruits 

Natoral laxative that effects normal digestion. Bevisbes 

constipation. Nodrugs. Normalizes 
nerves. 






invigorates t the y makes you 
Biced pressure, Highly ghly b y beneficial to rhese / /Buty 
DB . 7 wi a . 


3-Ib. 
Festogid.enywhere, $1.60. or tee ‘ 


BYRON TYLER( 335) Cir, essours 














JUST LOOK 


At these low priced combinations—two and three 
good magazines for the war price of one 

os ovnasacdadavdueenteeesseees, 

EE lot nos wu chine ema dalle tes ah 5 }$1 -65 

People’s Home Journal 

Pathfinder 


Farm & Fireside .. 
Woman's World 
SRD “us, ccavnwthtncmagnsch cen site 


Pathfinder Publishing Co, Washington, D. C. 
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the concept of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s attitude toward employ- 
ers, the public and wage earners,” the 
Loyal Labor Legion of New York has 
been organized by F. P. Vacarelli, for- 
merly vice-president of the longshore- 











Plant Pansy Seed Now 


Fall planted Pansies always produce the largest, most } 
finest flo Beau- 


abundant, and wers. Don't miss our 


ties—offered for half price to introduce. Large Packet, | 


50 Giant Prize Varieties, for One Dime or 12 cts. 
in stamps. 3 Packets 25cts. 12 for $1.00. 


COOK SEED CO., WATERFORD, N. Y. 
THE PATHFINDER 










$4or $52: a month 


Any Standard Make - Ang 
teed TYPEWRITER With Every 
Modern Writing Convenience. 


Br- 
ing Before- You-Buy Pian- 
‘SMITH 4 TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
(Pree Triat) 330—218 No. Welis St.. Chicago. "tb 


POSTMA STERS 


President Harding —_ ordered that whenever 
the term of office of a ist, 2nd, or 3rd class 
Pestmaster expires the vacancy shall be [filled 
threugh an open competetive examination. , 
-" aie (men or women) under 66 years 

te. C on education sufficient. 
federation about all gov't examinations free. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington. D.C. 


PATENTS Write tor Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. 
Send modei or sketch and description for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co.. 850 Ninth. Washington. D.C. 
BIG MONEY MADE SILVERING MIRRORS. 

Metal Platine. Refinishing, 
Easily learned. No capital required. Complete outfits furnished. 
Carter Decie Laboratories, 286 Ave., New York. 


DO rour EYES BOTHER You? 
Agents wanted to sell glasses. Send for catalog 
COULTER OPTICAL CO..  Gert.r, CHICAGO, HL 
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man’s union. The new organization 
will recognize the right to work re- 
gardless of membership or nonmember- 
ship in other unions and the rights of 
the general public in labor controver- 
sies. It will also work to establish 
courts of arbitration with the power to 
enforce their decisions. It is claimed 
that 90 per cent of the members of the 
new organization are officials of unions 
affiliat’ * with the Federation of Labor. 





Reduce Candy Prices. As a result of 
the general outcry against the high 
prices of candy, ice cream etc., one New 
York chain candy store company has 
cut its prices 50 per cent. In notifying 
the National Confectioners association 
of the action, officials of the company 
said it was time something was done. 
“We have been making not 100 per cent 
but 300 per cent for a long time and if 
this is kept up there will be a panic.” 


Lamp Held Deadly Weapon. Convict- 
ed on a charge of “assault with a dead- 
ly weapon,” Julia Porter, colored, of 
Washington, was sentenced to serve 
five years in the penitentiary. The 
“weapon” was a lighted lamp which 
she threw at another negress. 


“Wine” Kills Four. Six workmen 
at the Illinois Central freighthouse 
at Chicago, discovered a box labeled 
“wine, 34 per cent” and prepared for 
a regular spree. The bottles, however, 
contained wine of colchicum seed, a 
powerful drug, of which a third of a 
teaspoonful is an adult dose. The men 
drank three bottles with the result 
that four of them died in agony and 
the remaining two are fighting for 
their lives. 








To Restore Lee Mansion. A move- 
ment has been started by women of 
the South to restore the house of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee to its former beauty. 
An effort will be made to interest the 
Daughters of the Confederacy in the 
undertaking. The old home of the 
famous Southern general now stands 
in the center of the Arlington ceme- 
tery, a mere shell of its former gran- 
deur. Women who are leading the 
movement say they want to “make of 
it a shrine on a parallel with Mount 
Vernon.” 


Police May Use Tear Gas. As a 
means of repelling a mob and of com- 
batting criminals, tear gas was re- 
cently given a tryout by the Phila- 
delphia police. About 200 policemen, 
representing a “mob” were driven 
back, weeping, three times by five 
other patrolmen hurling the light gre- 
nades, Although persons who inhale 
the fumes are helpless for about 30 
minutes, the gas, has no injurious ef- 
fects. It is merely tear-producing, 
choking and nauseating. 








Sues for Wounded Modesty. Because 
a perfume manufacturing company pub- 
lished her picture in a newspaper ad- 
vertisement without her consent and 
displayed her in “meager costume,” 
Mile. Lubovska, Russian ballet dancer, 
has entered suit for $100,000 damages. 
The illustration shows her with a rose 
in one hand and a box of the defendant’s 
talcum powder in the other, while a 
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in just the right direction to allow the 
advertisement to pass the censor. 


Optimist Commits Suicide. Dr. W. E. 
Armstrong of Kokomo, Ind., prominent 
in the West as lecturer and orator 
and who attained great popularity with 
his address “Why Worry,” was unable 
to apply ,|his own optimism to himself 
when financial troubles overtook him. 
He committed suicide by drinking poi- 
son. 

State Buys Famous House. In an- 
swer to the appeal of Kentucky “to all 
Kentuckians at home and abroad” .to 
contribute to a fund for the purchase 
of Federal Hill, the mansion where Ste- 
phen C. Foster wrote “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” $60,000 was received. Al- 
though this covers the purchase price 
of $50,000 it is not enough for its res- 
toration, and it is believed that the 
Kentucky legislature will appropriate 
sufficient money to adequately restore 
and preserve the mansion, 


American Banks Safest. In an ad- 
dress before the navy supply corps at 
Washington, B. Deyber, banker, declar- 
ed that through the national banking 
act and the Federal reserve system the 
United States is provided with “the 
soundest, most elastic and safest bank- 
ng system in the world today.” The re- 
serve system, he said, has centralized 
and ‘stabilized banking, has been re- 
sponsible for the creation of about 2500 
independent banks and has corrected 
the defects of the former banking sys- 
tem. 


Sew Up Boy’s Heart. In spite of a 
wound in his heart made when he fell 
on a knife he was using, Frank 
Farino, 16 years old, of New York, is 
still alive-after a delicate operation 
by surgeons who placed four stitches 
in the severed heart muscles. This is 
only the second time in the history of 
medical science that such an opera- 
tion has been performed and it is re- 
garded as a supreme triumph because 
of the extreme delicacy required in 
the use of surgical instruments and 
anesthetics. 


Acts Samaritan; Robbed. Rev. P. C. 
Forseth of New Era, Mich., played the 
role of Good Samaritan by taking into 
his auto two strange pedestrians only 
to find he had fallen among thieves. 
He was discovered the next morning 
gagged and tied toa tree. He said that 
the robbers had taken his money and 
jewelry amounting to about $300 and 
driven off in his machine. The aban- 
doned auto was found later. 
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We have 
cut and 
slashed 
prices to 
the bone. 
Last year, 
aprons simi- 
lar to this 
# would have 
cost you 
$1.96. Now, 
you get the 
H two for the 
former price 
of only one. 
Our catalog 
ictures 3146 
argains 
ust like 
this. Every 
article shows a saving of 50 Per 
Cent or more. We guarantee our 
prices the lowest in America. 
Big Apron Bargain 
At the price of one garment we offer this 
outfit consisting of a pretty Bungalow 
apron of standard quality blue checked percale and one of 
the newest Priscilla aprons of plain blue standard percale. 
Former has yoke, cuffs and pocket top of plain biwe percale 
edged with bias checks, belt and sash of plain blue percale. 
Shoulder straps and pocket of Priscilla apron are bound 
with white. Sashtiesin back. 32 te 46 bust. 
State size wanted, Delivered FREE, Oe 
48FD275---CUT PRICE (2 aprons) . . 


Guaranteed Lowest Prices 


Women’s Coats, Suits, Dresses, Waists 
and Ski e - S9e to $39.98 
Hats 79c to $5.98 Shoes 49c to $5.98 
Children’s Apparel ° 19c to $9.98 
Men’s Clothing . e 
Boy’s Clothing . e 


MONEY BACK 


You can have 
your money back 
instantly if forany 
reason we fail to 
satisfy you fully. 


CATALOG 
FREE 


You must have 
this book of bar- 
gains. Fill in your 
name and address. 
Mail coupon today 
and see for your- 
self the amaze 
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BIG DIVIDENDS § A few dollars invested in 
® big Texas oil leases and rich 
producing wells may provide anindependentincome. Particulars 


free. WARREN, P-718 1-2 Ohio, Wichita Falis, Texas. 


+ H sal Envelopes, Let- 
Good Job Printing Sent Prepaid f-:):!:?°%:< 
lars, Cards, Etc. Samples and Money-Saving Price List FREE. 
Guaranteed work. Ballou Co., Columbus, Nebr. 


CASH PAID FOR STAMPS ov csatee 


stamps returned. Fullintormation for 


stamp. Boarman & Cross, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MAKE your own Summer Drink with Geiger’s Orangeolo ; deli- 
cious refreshing, healthful. Send dime for package; 
. 1338S. Troy P. St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Do You Want it? 
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91120 Ov dd so UU £) 
5 OLVE this puzzle, win Ford Auto votes free. The letters 
— of the alphabet are numbered: A is 1, B is 2, and so on. 
oi The figures in the little squares to the left represent four words, (20 is the 
letter ‘*T’’.) What are the four words? Can you work it out? If so, send 


your answer quick. Surely yeu want this fine, new Ford auto. Send no 
money. I have already given away many autos. You can own an auto. 


SEND ANSWER TO-DAY 


We not enly give away this Ford auto, but hundreds of dollars in cash and scores of 
other valuable prizes. Bicycles, Guns, Watches, Talking Machines; something for 

y. Everyone who answers this can have a prize. There are no losers, 
Nothing difficult to do. Everybody wins. Someone gets this new, latest model Ford 
Auto free, Electric starter and lights. Do you want. it?-Write today and be first. 


FORD WILLSON, 141 W. Ohio Street, Dept. 2426, 
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Chicago, Hl. 
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Captivating 
Mary Carstairs 
By Renry Sydnor Harrison 











Copyright by Small, Maynard & Co. 
SYNOPSIS 

Elbert Varney has been persuaded by his unele, Elbert 
Carstairs, to go to the little town of Hunston, N. Y., and 
kidnap Carstairs’s daughter Mary. The father has tried 
unsuccessfully to persuade the girl to leave her mother 
from whom he had long been separated and live with him 
part of the time in the city. Varney asks Peter Ma- 
vinnis, a wealthy, adventure-loving friend, to go with 
him, and the two sail for Humston on Carstairs’s yacht. 
There they find politics seething with a weak reform move- 
ment trying to wrest contrel of the town from the saloon 
interests. They attend a meeting where the reform candidate 
for mayer is speaking to a hestile audience. A dog set 
on the speaker remained hanging to his coat-tail until 
Maginnis strode forward and kicked it off. Then followed 
a fight with the husky owner of the dog whom Maginnis 
knocked out, after which he led the speaker away to 
safety. Varney soon found that through a striking resem- 
blance he was everywhere taken for a former resident of the 
town, one Ferris Stamhope, a well known writer. Coligny 
Smith, editor ef the town paper, advised him on this ac- 
count to leave for his own safety. Searching in the even- 
ing for Maginnis, Varney locates the Carstairs house, and 
later to escape a storm he takes refuge in a dark house 
where he finds a lady, also a refugee from the storm. 


An hour ago he had been lounging at 
peace upon the yacht, looking forward to 
nothing more titillating than bed at the 
earliest respectable hour. Now he was sit- 
ting with a strange lady of uncertain age 
in an unlighted cottage on a lonely coun- 
try road, while a howling thunderstorm 
raved outside imprisoning him for nobody 
could say how long. In the interval be- 
tween these two extremes, he had discov- 
ered that he was a “double,” been threat- 
ened with violence, hopelessly lost Peter, 
and found Mary Carstairs, Surely and in 
truth, a pretty active hour's work! 

On the tin roof of the cottage the rain 
beat a wild tattoo. Within, the silence 
Jengthened. Under the _ circumstances, 
Varney considered reserve on the lady’s 
part not unnatural; but a little talk, as he 
viewed the matter, would teud to help the 
dreary evening; through. - 

He cleared his throat and began with a 
laugh. “I was industriously chasing two 
men from town when the storm caught me. 
You know what I mean—not drumming 
them out of the city, but merely pursuing 
them in this general direction. I wonder 
if by any chance you happened to pass 
them on the road?” 

“N-no, I believe not.” 

“A very small man, very well-dressed, 
and a very large man, very badly dressed, 
wearing a kind of curious, rococo straw 
hat. I know,” he mused, “that you could 
not have forgotten that hat. Once seen—” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed with sudden evi- 
dences of interest—“do tell me—is the 
smaller man you mention Mr. Hare?” 

“He is indeed,” he answered surprised. 
“You know him? Oh, yes,—certainly! In 
Hunston—” 

“iinow him!” said she in tones of hardly 
suppressed indignation. “It is he who is 
responsible for my being caught in this— 
this annoying predicament.” 

At something in the way the lady said 
that, Varney unconsciously chipped 20 
years off her age and conceded that she 
might be no more than 32. 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” he said with a 
laugh. “I should say that Mr. Hare has 
already had quite enough troubles for one 
night.” 

“Oh—then you have seen him this even- 
ing?” 





“I had the pleasure of meeting him on 
the sc uare not half an hour ago.” 

Eae: waited for the other to say more; 
and it was the lady who yielded. She went 
on hesitatingly, yet somehow as if she 
were not unwilling to justify herself to 
this stranger in the curious position in 
which she found herself. 

“It—is very strange—and unlike him,” 
she said doubtfully. “He was to call for 
me—at quarter past seven—and take me 
home. I was at the seamstress’s, perhaps 
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quarter of a mile up the road: I waited 


and waited—and then—- Oh—what was 
that, do you know?” 

“Only this old floor cracking. Don’t 
flatter it by noticing. How odd to find, 
meeting in this way, that we are both 
searching for the same man. Isn’t it?” 

“It—seems to me even odder to find that 
he is not searching for me.” 

She was sitting, so he judged from the 
sound, about 15 feet away. There was 
coldness in her voice as she spoke of the 
candidate. Varney felt sorry for that 
young man when he next held converse 
with her. From her voice he had also 
gathered that the dark rather frightened 
her, and that the presence of an unknown 
man had not allayed her uneasiness; 
though something of her reserve had van- 
ished, he thought, when she found that 
the intruder knew Mr. Hare. 

“Oh, but he was—is!” he cried encourag- 
ingly. “I’m positive that he’s searching 
for you at this minute. Why, of course 
certainly! That would explain the whole 
thing.” 

Sitting damply on the dark stairway, he 
told of J. Pinkney Hare’s evidently im- 
promptu experiences in the public square, 
which had undoubtedly knocked from his 
mind all memory of his engagement at the 
seamstress’s; and of the sudden recollec- 
tion of it, which, there could be no ques- 
tion, was what had sent him and his new 
friend bursting out of the house and tear- 
ing for dear life up the road. 

“Pll bet,” said he, “that not a minute 
after you turned into shelter, they raced 
by here after you. Now they’re kicking 
their heels at the sewing-lady’s, probably 
soaked through, and wild to know if you 
got home safely. Oh, he’s being punished 
for his sins, never fear.” 

“J—am sorry for your friend,” her voice 
replied. “And I believe that I forgive Mr. 
Hare—now that I know what detained him. 
| think I must have heard them go by— 
just after I got in. Once I was sure I heard 
voices, but, of course, I was expecting Mr. 
Hare to be alone.” 

“Ha,” thought Varney. “A Hunston ro- 
manee |” . 

“You don’t know Maginnis,” he an- 
swered gloomily. “Nobody in the world 
ever stays alone long when Maginnis can 
possibly get to him.” 

He heard something that he thought 
might be a faint laugh. And immediately 
10 years more came off the lady’s age, and 
she stood at 22. The young man began to 
consider with less distaste. his obvious 
duty of escorting her home. 

In the momentary silence, wood somc- 
where near them once more creaked loudly 
and scarily. 

“Oh!” came her voice out of the black- 
ness. “Would you mind striking a match 
and seeing if there isn’t a lamp or some- 
thing we could light?” 

“But I haven’t a match—that’s just it! 
If I had—! Why I assure you I’ve been 
wishing for nothing so much as a light 
ever since you—ever since I came in.” 

“If I were a man—” she began, vexedly, 
but suddenly checked herself. “Are you 
quite sure you haven’t a single one?” 

“Tl gladly look again in all my 27 
pockets. I’ve been doing it ever since I 
arrived, and I’ve gotten rather to like it. 
But Pm awfully afraid it’s a wild goose 
chase.” 

Crack! Crack! went the mysteriously 
stirring woodwork, for all the world like a 
living thing; and the lady again said 
“Oh!” And after that she said: “You are 
not—in this room, are you?” 

“I'm sitting quietly on the steps digging 
around for matches,” he said. “Would 
you prefer to have me come in there?” 

“Would you mind—? Not that I’m in 
the least frightened, but—” 

“It will give me great pleasure to come— 
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faithfully searching my pockets as I grope 
forward. Thus,” he said, laughing, “I must 
grope only with my head and feet, which 
is a slightly dangerous thing to do. Ouch! 
Where are you, please?” 

“Here.” 

““Here’ is not very definite, you know. I 
haye nothing to steer by but my ear. 
Would you mind talking a good deal for a 
while?” 

“It is not often,” she said, with further 
signs of a thawing in her manner, “that a 
woman gets an invitation like that.” 

“Opportunity knocks at your door, gold- 
en, novel, and unique.” 

“The luck of it is that I can’t think of 
anything to say. Would you care to have 
me hum something?” 

Off came the lady’s glasses, never to be 
denned again in fancy or in life; and 
Varney was read: to admit that there 
might be ladies in Hunston who were 
worse-looking than she by far. In the 
Stygian blackness he collided with a chair 
and paused, leaning upon the back-of it. 

“Td like extremely to have you hum. 
From your voice, I—l’m sure that you do 
it div—awfully well. But since you seem 
to leave it to me, I'd honestly rather have 
you do something else.” 

“Yes?” 

Larry laughed. “It’s a game. A—an 
evening pastime—a sort of novel guessing 
contest. Played by strangers in the dark. 
You see—Il must tell you that ever since 
you first spoke, my mind has been giving 
me little thumbnail sketches—each one 
different from the last—of what you look 
like.” 

She said nothing to this; so he laughed 
again. 

“Oh, it’s not mere curiosity, you know. 
It’s purely a scientific matter with me. The 
science of deduction. The voice, you know, 
telis little or nothing. I may say that I 
have made something of a study of voices, 
and have discovered that they always go 
by contraries. For this reason,” he laugh- 
ed gayly, “when you first spoke, I—but 
perhaps | am simply tiring you?” 

There was a small pause, and then the 
lady spoke, with apparent- reluctance: “I 
am not tired.” 

Varney smiled into the great darkness. 
“Well, when I first heard your voice—ha, 
ha!—I made up my mind that you could 
not possibly be less than 52.” 

He was rewarded with a faint laugh; 
this time there could be no doubt of it. 

“You remember that mythological tun- 
ne] where everybody went in old and came 
out young. This conversation has been 
like that. Since we have talked,” said 
Varney, “I have knocked 30 years off your 
age. But much remains to be told—and 
that is the game. Are you dark?” 

“Are you punning?” 

“This is no punning matter,” he said; 
and began his third exploration of him- 
self for a match. And above them the wa- 
ter continued to thud upon the roof like 
a torrent broken out of a dam. 

“This is too bad!” breathed the lady im- 
patiently, and plainly she was not speak- 
ing to Varney. “I believe it’s coming down 
harder and harder every minute !” 

“Yes,” he answered cheerfully, “the good 
old rain is at it in earnest. We’re proba- 
bly fixed for hours and hours. I might 
argue, you know,” he added, that 1 have 
a right to know these things. The box of 
matches I just gave away like a madman 
would have told me, and no questions 
asked. Matches and lamps you have none, 
but such as you have—” 

“Could you not talk of something else, 
please ?” 

Varney laughed. “Certainly, if 1 must. 
Only Pve been rather generous about this, 
1 think, showing you my hand and giving 
you the chance to laugh at me, You see, 
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for alt I know you may be 52, after all. Or 
cvem 62— Oh, glory?! HaNelinjah!” 

“What om earth is the matter?” 

“Oh, nething! Nethiag at all!” Just I 
have found a match. That’s all!” 

“A match! Splendid!” she cried, and 
her voice suddenly seemed te come from a 
higher point im the darkness, as though 
she had risen. “Just one! Oh, we—you 
must be extremely careful with it.” 

“The trouble is,” he said with exagger- 
ated dejection, “it’s pretty wet. I don’t 
know whether it will strike er not.” 

“You must make it strike. Oh, it will be 
—unpardonable—if you don’t make it 
strike !”’ 

“Then Pl throw my soul into the work. 
[ll concentrate my whole will-power upon 
it. On the back of this chair here— 
shall I?” 

“All right. 
you ready?” 

“Ready it is,” said Varney. 

Gently he drew the match across the 
rough wood of the chair-back, his ear all 
eager expectancy—and nothing happened. 
Thrice he did this fruitless thing, and 
something told him that a large section of 
the sulphur had been rubbed away into 
eternity. 

“It’s nip and tuck,” he breathed, 
an impulse to laugh. “Nip and tuck!” 
Pressing the match’s diminished head 
firmly against the wood, he drew it down- 
ward vigorously and long. There was a 
faint erackle, a little splatter, and—glory 
of glories!—a tiny flame faltered out into 
the darkness. 

“Oh—be careful!” 

Varney cupped his hand about the little 
flare, and for a moment ceased to breathe. 
Then it caught more fully, and it was evi- 
dent to both that the victory was won. 

He had meant to look instantly about 
for lamp or candle to light; but if all his 
future happiness had hinged upen it, it 
seemed to him that he could mot have 
helped one glance at the lady who shared 
that shelter and that match with him. 

She stood a few feet away, regarding him 
breathlessly, hatted, gloved, all in white. 
one hand resting lightly on the center- 
table, one folded about the crook of a dain- 
ty draggled parasol. The match threw a 
small and ghostly light, but he saw her, 
and she were neo veil. 

“Why—why—I—” 

“Oh, quick! There’s a lamp just behind 
you.” 

He caught himself with a start. By in- 
eredible luck a lamp was at his very el- 
how; as it was, the match died on the wick. 
He put back the chimney and shade, turn- 
ed up the wick, and the room was bathed 
in golden light. 

It was a good-sized room, evidently new- 
ly furnished and as neat as a bandbox. The 
empty book-case om which the mp rested 
was of handseme quartered oak, which 
transiently struek him as curieus. But in 
the next instant he turned away and forget 
all about it. 


The lady stood where she had risen and 
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was regarding him without a word. The 


lamplight fell full uwpom her. He came } 


nearer, and his waning assurance shook 
him like a pennant in the wind and was 
suddenly gone. The sense of camaraderie 
which the dark had given faded; his easy 
friendliness left him; and he was an em- 
barrassed young man face to face with a 
girl whose sudden beauty seemed to over- 
whelm him with the knowledge that he 
did not so much as know her name. 

“None of my thumbnail sketches,” he 
faltered, “made you look like this.” 

She had rested her wet parasol against 
the table, where a slew pool gathered at 
the ferrule, and was pulling on more trim- 
ly her long white gloves. Now she looked 
at him rather quizzically, though her young 
eyes reflected something of his own un- 
steadying embarrassment. 

“No,” she said, “I shall not be 62 for— 
for some time yet. But of course it was a 
game—a pastime—where [ had a—little the 
advantage. Do you know, I—I am net en- 
tirely surprised, after all.” 

“Oh, aren’t you?” he said, completely 
mystified, but as charmed by her smile as 
he was by the subtle change im her man- 
ner which had come with the lighting of 
that match. 

“And it was nice of you to tell me that 
polite story at the beginning,” she said. 
“And quick—and clever. When I heard the 
front door burst open, the first thing I 
thought of, really, was that it must be 
you.” 

“I can’t think,” he said, unable to take 
his eyes off her, “what in the world you 
are talking about.” 

She laughed with something of am ef- 
fort, and sat down exquisitely in a cruel 
cane chair. “Well, then—do you forgive 
me for taking possession of your house 
like this? You will, won't you? I can’t 
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Famous Kansas City Chemist Makes Gen- 
erous Offer to Send Pull Sized ‘Treat- 
ment to Sufferers. - 


Thousands of Asthma and May Fever suffer- 
ers say that Bover’s Asthma Remedy has per- 
manently relieved them of the terrible suffer- 
ings from asthma and hay fever. by order to 
introduce this wonderful remedy to 1t@@,000 
readers of this paper, Mr. Arthur C. Boyer, a 


famous chemist of Kansas City offers to send | 


@ full sized $2.00 bottle at the introductory 
price of $1.00. Use it according to directions 
and if at the end of @ week's time you aren't 
delighted with results, the remedy will cost 


you nothing—you are the sole judge. SEND | 
NO MONEY. Just write to Arthur C. Boyer, | 
205 Boyer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, and the | 
big bottie will be mailed immediately. When 
it arrives, pay the postman only one doltar 
and postage em the guarantee that if not 
absolutely satisfactory your money will be 
returned without question. Write today—a 
post card will do—andé step your sufferings 


from asthma and hay fever. 
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‘Ends Stomach Trouble 





Banishes Tape-Worm 


No matter how long you have suffered—how 
much you have doctored—how maeny times 
you have been told your ease is incurable I 
positively guarantee that my special Remedy 
“@’" will end the worst case of stomach trow- 
ble (except cancer) and expel any tape-worm 
or I make no charge fer the treatment, f take 
ali the risk, you none. You must get satisfac- 
tory results or you are out nothing. Don’t 
suffer another minute—send me your name 
an@ address to-day and get FREE PROOF by 
return maith Be sure to give age. Walter A. 
Reisner, Box A.£.64, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FREE 
TRIAL 


Let us send this fine Razor for 30 days free trial. Whien satis 
fied after amy Se $1.95 or return razor. Orcter tocay. 
Jones Mtg. 160 WN. Wells St.. Dept.618. Chicago 


AGENTS QUICK SALES! 350 7, PROFIT 


Klean Rice Magic Washing Wender. Washes clothes with outruhbD- 
ing. Sells for 2c. You can make Se. ‘Distributing samplesfree. W rite 
Sune. poe PUSESCTS C2. . 194-20. Betas ed. CHICAGO 
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THE PRESIDENTS HANDSHAKE 


HE average man does not have 
| enough handshaking in the 
course of ordinary events to 

weary him or to cause him to regard 
this social act as a burden or an an- 
noyance. There is a genuine pleasure 
in the cordial grasp of the hand; it is 
often the first act of a lasting friend- 
ship, and it is a constant expression 
of that friendship while it lasts. 


A man’s manner of handshaking is in- 
dicative of his character; we know 
him better after we have shaken hands 
with him. Of course it is an artificial 
form of salute, invented no-one knows 
when and by no-one knows whom, 
but doubtless a long time ago, just as 
soon as every strange man ceased to 
be regarded as an enemy. The practice 
is not yet universal. In some countries 
the people salute by rubbing noses to- 
gether, by taking off their shoes, or 
by simply bowing. All methods are 
good inasmuch as they betoken an ex- 
pression of friendliness, but the hand- 
shake does more than that, and once 
tried it is not likely to be abandoned 
as the most satisfactory expression of 
friendliness at a meeting of friends. 


But it is easy to see that excessive 
handshaking may become onerous and 
even dangerous. It would tire any man 
to shake hands for hours at a time with 
people lined up and presenting them- 
selves one after another. Yet this is 
what is done day after day by the pres- 
ident of the United States—the great- 
est hand-shaker on earth. A man with 
his right hand missing would be dis- 
qualified for the presidency. 

During the recent convention of 
homéopaths in Washington they lined 
up 1500 strong to shake the president’s 
hand. That was rather a small bunch 
for the president and he showed no 
indications of fatigue at the end of the 
exercize, but the doctors realized what 
he has to go through with in that re- 
spect. They talked the matter over 
when they met again. They pointed 
out that there are about 40 different 
diseases that could be contracted by 
the contact of the hand, and they put 
themselves on record against the prac- 
tice of subjecting the president to such 
a danger. 

The kings of European countries are 
more careful. In the first place they 
do not shake hands with everyone in 
the party, and in the second they wear 
gloves. 

And then there is the physical strain 
of it. When the prince of Wales was 
in America he had so many receptions, 
with so much handshaking, that his 
right hand: was put out of commission 
and he was obliged to offer his left. 
Mme. Curie was crippled in the same 
way and had to carry her arm in 
a sling. Candidates for office have oft- 
en had the same experience. The hard- 
est ordeal for the president in this re- 
spect was the old custom of the New 
Year’s reception. This was opened un- 
restrictedly to everyone, and long dou- 
ble lines used to extend on that day 
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from the White House door to Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, thence to 17th street, and 
then along that street for blocks. The 
president’s arm was kept swinging like 
a pump handle for hours and hours 
until it must have been all but paral- 
yzed. President Wilson refused to fol- 
low the custom. 

President. Harding is cordial by na- 
ture and likes to greet his fellow-man. 
He would be the Jast to complain of 
the strain put on him by shaking so 
many hands, and he would probably 
never agree to put on gloves for the 
occasion—this country and its presi- 
dent are too democratic for that. But 
nevertheless it would be well if he 
could be spared the task of greeting 
thousands at a time. It is impossible 
for the president to shake hands with 
all the citizens of the United States, 
however much he would like to, and 
it is hardly fair for those who do reach 
him in large bodies to take so much of 
his time and energy. A short talk, an 
oral greeting, in such cases would be 
satisfactory, and the president’s hand 
and arm would be left in a better shape 
to do work for all the people. 


HAT some people have in mind 

when they bleat about liberty 
is carte blanche to do others, make 
asses of themselves and run their ba- 
zoos with mufflers cut out. 


gq 

UMING, fretting and complaining 

about the heat has never yet brought 
cooler weather. All these things mere- 
ly make one hotter and more uncom- 
fortable. We must all learn to take the 
weather exactly as it comes; it’s up to 
everybody at all times to grin and bear 
it—at least to bear it. 


gq 

OVIE stars have to have the right 
d of names in order to win 
popularity. If they already have such 
names, all right, but if they haven’t 
them they have to assume them. For 
instance Priscilla Bonner goes under 
her real name, for it could not be im- 
proved upon. But Mary Miles Minter 
made up her triple-jointed name out of 
whole cloth. Her real name is Juliet 
Reilly—and this was too old-fashioned 
for her purpose. The actors have al- 
ways resorted to fanciful and romantic 
stage names. Wilton Lackey as a boy 
in Washington was plain Will Lackey. 
Marie Jansen was: plain Mary John- 
son—and so on. While you are nam- 
ing the new baby you might as well 
give it a name that will be an asset 
when the owner of it grows up and be- 
comes a movie favorite, prize. fighter, 
best-seller writer, president or some- 

thing. 


gq 
ELF-CONFIDENCE is an excellent 
thing until its possessor allows it to 
go to seed and develop into exaggerated 
ego. 


gq 
ROHIBITION will not be really ef- 
fective until we adopt a 20th amend- 
ment forbidding any elderberry. bushes 
or dandelion plants to grow, >) 
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ARE WE BORED? 


ANY Americans felt somewhat 
M peeved when Dr. Einstein, the 

famous savant, told what he 
thought about us after returning to Ger- 
many. A great deal of fuss was made 
over him while he was here; he was 
feted and praised, followedandcheered, 
dined and decorated from city to city. 
He was chased by camera men; flocks 
of reporters sought his opinion onevery- 
thing that was being talked about and 
thought of by the public; drawing 
rooms and lecture halls competed for 
him; high and: low joined in showing 
him honor and treating him like some 
great hero. 

Yet the discoverer of the theory of 
relativity seemed unimpressed. He did 
not deny the warmth of his reception, 
but he pronounced it artificial instead 
of genuine. He said that very few of 
those who did him honor understood 
anything about the scholarly work he 
had done to win fame, while many 
knew nothing of it at all. So he ex- 
plained the American enthusiasm for 
him on the ground that Americans are 
bored, that their life is dull and they 
seek every occasion to be distracted, 
to be entertained, to be amused, even 
to the point of grabbing desperately at 
the abstract theory of relativity and 
the fourth dimension—anything new. 

When a man puts himself out to en- 
tertain a guest, when he does his very 
best to be courteous to a visitor, he nat- 
urally does not like to be ridiculed and 
laughed at by that same guest. But he 
should be philosophical. At least there 
was nothing egotistic in Dr. Einstein’s 
explanation of the enthusiastic recep- 
tion he received. Many a man’s head 
would have been turned and he would 
have arrogated to himself personally 
all the credit for the interest, ardor 
and intensity of his entertainment, and 
he would have gone away with the 
feeling of “What a great man am I!” 
We must admit that Dr. Einstein was 
rather modest. 

As a matter of fact it has been the 
regular thing for distinguished Euro- 
peans to visit us and then go back and 
speak disparagingly of us. It began in 
the time of Washington. James Rus- 
sell Lowell. wrote sarcastically of “A 
certain condescension on the part of 
foreigners.” We should be accustomed 
to it by this time, but it must be admit- 
ted that we are still sensitive. Euro- 
peans court our friendship and favor 
more than formerly, but at the same 
time they are still disposed, generally, 
to give us a dig on occasion, and we, 
taught to anticipate, are ready to wince. 

We are somewhat in the position of 
the big, awkward boy who has come 
into school late. The other boys know 
each other, have worked together and 
sinned together; they may love each 
other or hate each other, but they have 
come to feel that they belong to the 
same. school family and that the school 
somehow belongs to them. They re- 
rusion of the new-comer. 
And when the new boy tarns out to be 
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stronger and bigger than the others, 
and they can’t lick him; they are likely 
to hate him. And then when he has 
cake to eat with his lunch while the 
others have only plain bread and 
cheese the natural dislike is intensified. 
They may flatter the new boy to his 
face in order to get a bite of apple or 
candy, but behind his back they will 
criticize the clothes he wears, his man- 
ners, his ignorance or even his gener- 
osity. Nations are very much like chil- 
dren in their instinctive impulses and 
unreasoned reactions. 

As long as people are disposed to 
criticize us there will be plenty about 
us to criticize. The same is true of 
every other nation. So there is no 
use trying to make ourselves perfect in 
order to make everybody like us. 

There is usually some truth in all 
the criticisms of us, and though we 
might prefer flattery yet a kick may be 
of more benefit. As nations go we have 
a right to feel as decent as the most, 
especially since the great war. So it 
is time we should feel less sensitive 
when our neighbors come to us with 
a hat in one hand and a bean shooter 
in the other. 

Are we really bored? Was Einstein 
right about it? After all, it is not a 
very serious accusation. There is more 
credit in being bored sometimes than 
in not being bored. It often indicates 
taste and discernment, a dissatisfaction 
with the commonplace and trivial, a 
desire and demand for something bet- 
ter and higher to which we think our- 
selves entitled and which we know we 
could appreciate. Really, we could 
have been accused of a lot of things 
worse than being bored. We might 
even reason the accusation into a kind 
of compliment and admit it cheerfully. 


Of course we are bored. We are bored 
in many ways by many kinds of peo- 
ple. Like the character in Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s comic opera we have “a lit- 
tle list” of people “who would not be 
missed,” and we would be glad “to 
make the punishment fit the crime.” 
For instance, there is the man who is 
always trying to sell us oil stock; who 
tells us of dozens of men who put in 
a few dollars and took out a fortune, 
but who never mentions the thousands 
who have put in hundreds and taken 
out nothing. He is a bore. 


And then there is the pessimist. He 
takes your time to tell you that every- 
thing is wrong; that the country is go- 
ing to.the bow-wows, that all the gov- 
ernment does is to make things worse 
because every man in office is a crook, 
that we have been deprived of all our 
liberties and the chance to be happy. 
Yes, Mr. Einstein, relatively speaking, 
this one bores us. 

There is also the professional re- 


former who snoops around to see what 
people do to enjoy themselves so as ‘to 
start an agitation for a law against it. 
He would take the sun out of Sunday, 
the “mon” out of Monday, and leave 
us nothing but the “fry” in Friday. And 
if he got all he wanted he would not be 
satisfied, for he loves to kick and there 
would be nothing to kick about. No 
question, he is a bore. 

We cannot overlook the man, either, 
who is more interested in the business 
of others than in his own. His own 
business is usually very poor and in a 
bad condition because he gives it so 
little time and attention. He is ready 
to take your time to tell you what you 
should do, or what you should have 
done, or what your neighbors should 
do and how they should do it. He usu- 
ally finds everything wrong, but he 
never finds the greatest fault of all be- 
cause it is in himself. He is another 
one on our list. 


There are others, too, Dr. Einstein. 
There is the man who is always a lit- 
tle short and wants to touch you for a 
little loan till pay day; and there is the 
fellow who thinks he has a fine voice 
and who is always trying to sing 
whether asked to or not; and there is 
the guy who always asks if it is hot 
enough for you, the man who insists 
on telling you minutely everything he 
ate for dinner, and the lady who can- 
not be stopped from telling the whole 
story of the last movie she saw; the 
fellow who talks all the time and the 
fellow who will not talk at all—yes, 
they all bore us and there is no way 
of getting around it. 

But that is not all there is about us. 
Many other things might have been 
mentioned, some of them nice, if our 
traveler had been so disposed. The 
man who works and who is interested 
in his work is bored the least: of all, 
and since, generally speaking, we are 
a nation of workers we are perhaps 
bored less than European nations. It 
must be remembered that Dr. Einstein 
came in contact with the leisure and 
the wealthy classes almost exclusively, 
and his judgment applies especially to 
them. 

There is no sense in being -over-sen- 
sitive about the criticism of our for- 
eign friends. It is psychological and 
unavoidable. But a decided improve- 
ment has already begun to appear, and 
in time we shall cease to be looked on 
as a young, overgrown and upstart na- 
tion. Mme. Curie, the famous French 
woman scientist, was here at the same 
time Einstein was. She took back with 
her a gram of radium worth $100,000, 
a gift from America to be used in aid 
of suffering humanity. We have heard 
of no sarcastic remarks from her. Nei- 
ther have we heard of any from the 


thousands in both friendly and enemy 
nations who have been saved from star- 
vation through American bounty. In 
time, perhaps, we shall conquer Europe 
with kindness. 


q 

TEPHEN - LEACOCK advises the 
United States to adopt a tax on all 
sales; Canada has such a tax and he 
says it is “painless.” Mr. Leacock must 
not be taken too seriously however; 
besides being one of the leading col- 
lege professors of Canada, he is also its 
leading humorist. The only sense in 
which a tax can be painless is for the 
fellow who pays it to pass it on for his 
neighbor to pay—and this merely trans- 

fers the pain, without alleviating it. 


gq 
ANOTHER soulless corporation has 
just gone up; it’s the Chicago Self- 
Supporting Pants Co. Some poet should 
write an epic on this truly inspiring 
subject. 


q 
ARYLAND town has been named 
after Congressman Mudd. But it’s 
name isn’t Mudd; it’s “Sydney”—after 
his first name. 


. gq 
ITERARY DIGEST has artick head- 
ed “Too Many Dam Failures.’ Sly 
old Literary Digest—who would ever 
have suspected it of indulging in even 
the semblance of profanity. These aré 
degenerate times. 


q 
OLITICIANS who want to win in 
the next election race should be- 
gin now and live on a diet that will 
fill them chuck full of vitamines. 


INCE prohibition went into effect 

the natural cussedness of a lot of 
people has been diverted into other 
channels. Some take to writing poet- 
ry, some to wearing scanty clothes, 
some to politics, some to golf, etc. 


q 

EW tariff bill levies a duty of 30 

per cent ad valorem and. seven 
cents a pound on tetramethyldiaminod- 
iphenylmethane. What is your view on 
this subject? Be suré to write your 
senator and member of congress tell- 
ing them what you think. 


q 
AMES BREWSTER, a 95-year-old 
New Yorker, says: “Don’t worry; 
don’t hurry; live long.” A_ person 
wouldn’t live long today if he didn’t 
hurry when an auto speeder was trying 
to run him down, 


q 
[® reply to question “What is the best 
way to get rid of dandelions,” we bé- 
lieve that a neat sign stating what dan- 
delions are good for and prohibiting 
anyone from picking them would go 
far toward attaining the desired result. 
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Americanism of American Indians 

Ques. How much-money did the Ameri- 
can Indians subscribe im the Liberty loan 
drives? How many Indians served in the 
World war? What is the present Indian 
population?—Ans. The red men invested 
about $25,000,000 in Liberty bonds. Near- 
ly 10,000 young Indians enlisted in the 
country’s service. The race has increas- 
ed from 230,000 in 1890 to 350,000 at the 
present time. They cultivate over 700,000 
acres of farm land and own livestock val- 
ued at $50,000,000. About 61,000 out of 34,- 
000 eligible Indian children are in school; 
43,000 out of 54,000 famibies live in houses; 
113,000 Indians are church-going; 120,000 
speak English, 81,000 are literate; 191,000 
wear citizens’ clothing; 79,000 are citizens, 
and 26,000 are voters. 


Bull Seems to Dislike Red Color 


Ques. Why does red make a bull angry? 
—Ans. It is doubtful if red.makes a bull 
more excited than any other eolor or any 
other object that he does not understand. 
Conceding for a moment that red angers 
a bull more than any other color, the an- 
swer to the question will be fownd in the 
fact that anything out of the ordinary 
which a bull observes has a tendency to 
make him excited. He can see at a distance 
more quickly than he ean elese at hand. 
That is why he probably can first distin- 
guish red from other colors. Then, too, 
there may be something about the color 
that gets on his nerves just as some tones 
in music worry certai@ other animals. Red 
is known to be an excitimg color even to 
human beings. 


Oldest Known Species of Bird 


Ques. What extinct creature is consider- 
ed the connecting link between birds and 
reptiles?—Ans. Combining as it does 
many features peculiar to birds and rep- 
tiles, the archaeopteryx is believed by the 
scientific world to be the connectimg link 
between these two groups. Fossil remains 
of this creature were found in Bavaria 
in 1861. It was abeut the size of a crow; 
was bird-like in form but had a long cum- 
bersome  lizard-like tail, supported by 
about 20 vertebrae, from each of which 
grew a pair of tail feathers. 


Grewth of Finger Nails 
Ques. Do finger nails grow more quick- 
ly im het weather than in cold?—Ans. 
Yes, but the nails on our fingers do not 
grow with equal rapidity; the thumb-nail 
is the slowest and the nail on the middte 
finger the fastest. 





Diseovery of North America 

Ques. Without touching on the sup- 
position that Norsemen were first to reach 
these shores, who does history say was 
first to discover the American conti- 
nent, and when? [If Columbus had not 
altered his course from due west to south- 
west. where would he have reached?—Ans. 
John Cabot is said to have first discovered 
she continent of North America June 24, 
497. However, speaking of North and 
South Ameriea together as the American 
continent, Columbus on his second voyage 
first sighted the actual contiment Friday, 
June 13, 1494, but in the vicinity of South 
America. It was on his first voyage two 
years before—Friday, Oet. 12, 1492—that he 
first discovered land. It was not the main- 
land but the island of Guanahani, or Wat- 
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ling’s island, in the Bahamas, which he 
named San Salvador. Columbus himself 
did not acually sight the maimland of 
North America until Aug. 1, 1498, on his 


third voyage. If, on his first great voy- 
age of discovery, Columbus had contmued 
due west.he would probably have entered 
the warm current of the Gulf stream and 
touched Florida, perhaps being carried as 
far north as Cape Hatteras and Virginia. 
The result would undoubtedly have been 
to give this country a Spanish popula- 
tion. The American continents took their 
name from Americus Vespucius (Amerigo 
Vespucci) who visited the coast of South 
America about June 6, 1497. 


Madennas in Famous Paintings 


Ques. In a recent answer listing noted 
paintings you mentioned the “Sistine Ma- 
donna.” What does “Sistine” mean?—Ans. 
There are many Madonnas by various ar- 
tists and about 50 are considered worthy 
of special mention. Each picture takes 
its name from some particular object, such 
as the “Madonna of the Chair,” which rep- 
resents the figure seated; or from the 
name of the place for which the painting 
was originally intended to hang. In the 
case of the “Sistine Madonna,” the picture 
was painted for the Sistine chapel in Rome. 
“Madonna” is a term in general use to de- 
note the Virgin in art. Ft is an Htalian 
word meaning “my lady.” 


Unique British Law Benefits King 

Ques. I understand that King George 
of England ean personally take over any 
private property should he see fit. Can you 
advise?—Ans. You probably refer to an 
old British law which stipulates that any 
private house where the king is staying is 
regarded as his personal property durmg 
the périod of his visit, the real owners be- 
coming his “guests.” King George, how- 
ever, mever exereizes this privilege. 


“Maru,” a Japanese Word 


Ques. What is the meaning of “Maru,” 
a Japanese word?—Ans. All Japanese 
merchant ships carry this word m addi- 
tion to another word or group of words. 
Though commonly aceepted to mean “ship” 
it really has no special meaning. Ht is the 
survival of a eustom centuries old. There 
are various opinons as to how it originat- 
ed. The most probable is that in ancient 
times the Japanese attached “Maru” to 
the name of anything precious, such as 
a baby, or a sword. [t was in use in the 
names of ships 2000 years ago. It is said 
that when Empress Jingo sent an expedi- 
tion to Korea she added “Maru” to the 
names of the ships that transported troops. 
‘Fhe word, however, is never with the name 


of a warship. 


How Water Puts a Fire Out 


Ques. What is the scientific reason for 
water putting out a fire?—Ans. Wher 
water is thrown on a fire it absorbs so 
much of the heat to itself that the tem- 
perature of the blaze is reduced below the 
point where oxygen will combine with 
the carbon m the burning material, and 
the fire comsequently gees out. Hydrogen 
and oxygen are necessary to make a fire 
burn, so it may seem strange that water, 
which is composed of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, will also extinguish a blaze. How- 
ever in the case where the two are com- 
bined as water, these gases are already 
once burned and therefore cannot be burn- 
ed again. 


Bleeteral and Pepular Vote 


Ques. Is it possible for a presidential 
candidate to receive the popular vete of 
the American people and yet fail to be 
elected because of the electoral vote?— 
Ans. Yes, this has happened. The president 
and vice-president are not chosen by di- 
rect vote of the people, but by electors. In 
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the campaign of 1876 S. J. Tilden received 
4,234,885 popular votes against 4,033,950 
for the successful candidate, R. B. Hayes, 
The election was ciaimed by both sides. 
Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South Caro- 
lina each sent two sets of election returns 
to Washington. Each party in each state 
argued the legality of its particular re- 
turns. Without the electoral votes of these 
contested states, Tilden, the Democratic 
candidate, lacked only one vote of the ma- 
jority to elect. His opponent needed all 
the votes of these four states to give him 
the majority. Congress created a special 
electoral commission to investigate, and 
the outcome was that the final electoral 
vote stood 185 to 184 in favor of Hayes. 
Then too, in 1888 Grover Cleveland was de- 
feated for the presidency by an electoral 
vote of 233 to 168 though he received a 
popular vote of 5,538,233 as compared to 
5,440,216 for Benjamin Harrison. 


Rusinia a Part of Czechoslovakia 


Ques. What and where is Rusinia?—Ans. 
It is a new state forming the easternmost 
part of Czechoslovakian panhandle where 
it touches Rumania. For nearly 1000 years 
it was a province of Hungary, known as 
Ruthenia. As a result of the World war, 
the Ruthenians took their first formal step 
toward autonomy at a meeting in Inde- 
pendence hall, Philadelphia. Their first 
government was set up at Uzhorod (also 
known as Ungvar) with Gregory Zatko- 
vitch, a Pittsburgh attorney, as their first 
executive. They began to function with a 
copy of the U. S. constitution and our fed- 
eral statutes as their governmental prac- 
tice. 





Many Buttons Made ef Bleed 


Ques. Are some buttons made of blood? 
—<Ans. Blood of animals, besides being an 
important commodity ef commerce, is also 
valuable in the manufacture of buttons 
and Japanese laequer work. Many of the 
richly colored buttons sold on the market 
are made of blood, which has been com- 
pressed by means of hydraulic machines, 
and afterward eut in shape by edged instru- 
ments or in lathes. 





Washington in the White House 


Ques. Did George Washington tive to 
see the White House completed?—Ans. Yes, 
it is told that in company with his wife 
he walked through the rooms but a few 
days before his death in 1799. 


Camels Cannot be Overloaded 

Ques. I understand a camel will lie 
down and ery if his load exceeds a cer- 
tain weight. Is that so?—Ans. Yes, it is 
a peeuliarity of these “ships of the desert” 
that they will not allow themselves to be 
overloaded. The largest camel will bear 
only a comparatively small load, lying 
down and squealing if an extra pound is 
added. Of course, there is no exact maxi- 
mum weight limit for the beasts. When 
they thimk they are beimg imposed upon 
they rebel. That is why a caravan made up 
to cross a desert usually consists of many 
camels. 


Ambassader Harvey’s Military Title 

Ques. Why is Ambassador Harvey called 
“Colonel”’?—Ans. From 1885 te 1892 Har- 
vey was a member of the staffs of Govern- 
ors Green and Abbett of New Jersey, hold- 
ing the honorary title of “colonel” and 
“aide-de-camp” im the state militia. Later 
he held the same honorary rank on the 
staffs of Goeverwors Heyward and Ansel 
of South Carolina. 


Absurdity of Mind-Reading Theory 

Ques. Some of my friends saw a mind- 
reader give a mystifyimg performance in 
Baffalo. They believe he can read a per- 
son’s mind but I do not. Someone asked 
him who was going to win the prize fight 
and he said, “Carpentier.” I thimk that 
shows how much truth there is im such 
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ideas, don’t you?—Ans. As Carpentier did 
not win, the mind-reader must have read 
his own mind. All feats of mind-reading 
are accomplished through trickery. There 
are many ways in which these professionals 
can awe their audiences but it is all a 
fake, pure and simple. Many persons are 
good judges of human nature but no human 
being is able to read another’s mind or 
read the future. If a person could do 
such a thing it would be possible for him 
to obtain so much money and _ influence 
through this power that it would enable 
him te control the destinies of nations, 
and perhaps of the world. One thiag is 
certain; a persen possessing such powers 
would never have to go on a stage to earn 
a living by severe exertion. The Path- 
finder from time to time prints articles 
exposing the methods of these fakers. 


Overheating from Retarded Spark 


Ques. Why is it that when an auto is 
run with the spark retarded it will over- 
heat the motor?—Ans. When spark is re- 
tarded the explosion takes place at a time 
when the piston is part way down the 
stroke; hence more of the cylinder wall 
is exposed and this makes the engine ab- 
sorb more of the heat. In fact part of the 
energy of the gas which would otherwise 
be converted into power is thus lost in use- 
less heat. 


War Toll of Different Nations 


Ques. What were the casualities of each 
nation in the World war?—Ans. Such 
figures are constantly being revised. The 
last report for this country fixed the deaths» 
from all causes at 115,660 (of which ®um-- 
ber 34,249 were killed im action) and the 
wounded at 224,089. Latest estimates for 
other countries follow: France, 1,385,300 
deaths, but no official report on wounded; 
England, 744,700 deaths, 1,700,000 wound- 
ed; Canada, 56,600 deaths, 150,000 wounded ; 
\ustralia, 59,300 deaths, 152,200 wounded; 
New Zealand, 16,100 deaths, 40,700 wound- 
ed; Newfoundland, 8800 deaths, 15,100 
wounded; India, 61,400 deaths, 71,000 
wounded; Belgium, 38,200 deaths, 44,700 
wounded; Italy 46,000 deaths, 947,000 
wounded; Portugal, 7200 deaths, 13,800 
wounded; Rumania, 336,000 deaths, no re- 
ort of wounded; Serbia, 127,500 deaths, 
133,150 wounded; Greece, 500 deaths, 21,- 
000 wounded; Germany, 2,050,500 deaths, 
1,300,000 wounded; Austria-Hungary, 1,200,- 
(00 deaths, 3,620,000 wounded; Bulgaria, 
101,200 deaths, 152,100 wounded; Turkey, 
300,000 deaths, 870,000 wounded. In con- 
sidering these figures it must be born in 
mind that the deaths are from all causes. 
Battle deaths were small in proportion. 
Deaths from disease and other causes made 
up the rest. 








Tonnage Terms Explained 

Ques. Please explain the various ton- 
nage terms used in shipping circles- 
\ns. “Deadweight tonnage” expresses the 
number of tons of 2240 pounds thatea ves- 
sel can transport in cargo, stores and bunk- 
er fuel. “Gross tonnage” applies to vessels 
not in cargo. It is determined by dividing 
by 100 the contents in cubic feet of the 
vessel’s closed-in spaces. A “vessel ton” 
is 100 cubie feet. The register of a vessel 
states both gross and net tonnage. “Net 
tonnage” is a vessel’s gross tonnage minus 
deductions of space occupied by accom- 
modations for crew, machinery for navi- 
sation, engine room and fuel. It is really 
the space available for the accommodation 
of passengers and cargo. A ton in cargo, 
in most instances, occupies less than 100 
ubie feet; hence the vessel’s cargo ton- 
nage may exceed its net tonnage. The 
tonnage of cargo carried is usually greater 
than the ‘gross tonnage. Cargo tonnage is 
cither “weight” or “measurement.” The 
“weight ton” in the United States and Brit- 
ish countries is the English long or gross 
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ton of 2240 pounds. In France and other 
countries having the metric system a 
weight ton is 220446 pounds. A “measure- 
ment” ton is usually 40 cubic feet. “Dis- 
placement” of a vessel is the weight (in 
tons of 2240 pounds) of the vessel and its 
entire contents. Displacement “light” is 
the weight of the vessel without stores, 
bunker fuel, or cargo. “Displacement load- 
ed” is the weight of the ship plus its con- 
tents. 





Bees Milk Cow-Like Prisoners 

Ques. What is “honeydew” and where 
is it obtained?—Ans. “Honeydew” is a 
secretion of the aphid, or plant louse. The 
liquid hardens as it exudes from the body 
and has been called the national dish of 
the ants, since it is eagerly sought by them. 
In order to secure it, ants keep colonies of 
the aphids prisoners much as we keep a 
herd of cows for milk. The aphids are 
provided with shelter and food by the 
bees and the eggs of the former are 
guarded as carefuly by the bees as their 
own. The ants, and lady-bugs, too, pursue 
the aphids for the saccharine liquid which 


is secreted at the posterior end of the ab-_ 


domen, It exudes a drop at a time. The 
real purpose of “honeydew” is to supply 
food for the aphid’s young. 


Name Assumed by a Widow 


Ques. Does a widow retain her hus- 
band’s full name or resume her maiden 
name?—Ans. Though she continues to use 
her husband’s surname (last name) it is 
customary for her to drop his Christian 
name (first name) and be addressed with 
her own given name. For example we will 
say a woman named “Mary Ann Jones” 
married “John James Smith.” During 
her husband’s life she would be known as 
“Mrs. John James Smith” but if he died 
she should use “Mrs. Mary Ann Smith.” 


Ingredients ef Chewing Gum 

Ques. What is chewing gum made of ?— 
Ans. Elasticity to chewing gum is given 
by chicle, a gum-like substance produced 
by tropical and semitropical trees of the 
soapwort family and secured as it exudes 
from the bark. Being more elastic than 
other gums, it is sometimes used to im- 
prove the quality of ordinary rubber. In 
chewing gum chicle is the principal in- 
gredient. Many other things are used in 
many methods for making the confection. 
Some manufacturers add wax, balsams and 
various sweetening materials. 


Eyes of the Ground Mole 
Ques. Do ground moles have eyes?—Ans. 
Yes but their eyes are very small and so 
well protected by fur and skin that they 
have the reputation of being blind. 
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A man to whom illness was chronic, 
When told that he needed a tonic, 
Said: “Oh, doctor, dear, 
Won’t you please make it beer?” 
“No, no,” 


said the doc, “that’s Teutonic.” 
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A Clever Puzzle Match-box 


The puzzle match-box shown in the 
accompanying cut is not altogether new 
—one was exhibited at the Paris ex- 
position in 1889—and it is a compara- 
tively simple contrivance. Yet hardly 
one person in a hundred will be able to 
open it. Any handy person can make 
one, cutting the parts out of wood and 
fastening them together with glue. The 
finished box should measure about 
three inches long, one and one-eighth 
inches wide and three quarters of an 
inch deep. Here is the modus operandi, 
as given by Popular Science monthly. 

The parts consist of one top A, one 
sub-top C, one end D, one end E, one 
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bottom F, two sides G, one screw H and 
one lead washer J. Sides, ends and 
bottom are glued together and clamped 
until the glue sets properly. Part C 
is recessed as indicated in end eleva- 
tion view to fit the dove-tailed part of 
end D. The top A is sawed across at 
an angle as shown in the view of the 
box complete and assembled. Part B 
of this piece is glued to the recessed 
piece C. 

The box is opened by first turning it 
upside down in the hand and swing- 
ing out the top A at a right angle to the 
box. Inverting it causes the lead wash- 
er J to drop from the recess in top C 
into the, recess made for it in top A. 
When the latter is swung around at a 
right angle the washer of course goes 
with it. Now turn the box right side 
up and push top C along toward the 
screw until it clears dove-tailed part of 
end D. In this position it can be swung 
around to either side and the box is 
opened. 

Make one of these boxes and have not 
only a handy pocket receptacle for 
matches but a dandy trick-box as well. 
Keep the secret of opening it to your- 
self and you can long keep the smart- 
est of your friends guessing. 


Easy Way to See the Wind 

We can feel the wind, hear the wind, 
“smell” the wind and sometimes we 
“raise the wind” but few of us have 
ever seen the wind. Yet it can be seen 
without trouble or difficulty. All you 
need is a bright polished sheet of metal 
with a straight edge, at least two feet 
in length—a clean new handsaw serves 
as well as anything. On a day when a 
strong wind is blowing and there is no 
rain or snow falling hold the metal ob- 
ject up at right angles to the wind, 
straight edge up. Incline it 35 or 40 de- 
grees so that the wind striking the sur- 
face will glance upward and flow over 
the edge. Now sight along the edge of 
the metal at a tree or other object in 
the vicinity and you will see the wind 
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gracefully curving over the edge, sim- 
ilar to the dancing waves of air observ- 
ed over the surface of the ground, roofs 
etc. on a hot, clear summer day. 


A Price-Marking Problem 

Everybody is more or less familiar 
with the somewhat mysterious letters 
and figures found on price tags by 
which the merchant can tell at a 
glance how much he paid for the article 
and how much it sells for. With a 
little patient effort a mathematically 
inclined person can usually decipher 
them if he desires. Occasionally, how- 
ever, ohe finds a system of cost- 
marking more difficult and compli- 
cated than others and which can not 
be so easily deeoded. As an illustra- 
tion, one of our subscribers, T. C. Page, 
of Florence, Mass., submits a system 
which he claims will “puzzle even the 
experts.” So confident is he that the 
correct solution can not be found to 
this mark that he places the actual 
figures under each item and then asks 
someone to solve it. Here it is: 





O JS S M 
BX S J D 
1.23 4.56 .78 .90 


“Now if you think it’s easy,” he says, 
“try it.” He adds that he considers 
this valuable and is not going “to give 
it away,” but we are interested to see 
what some of the mathematical sharks 
(figuratively speaking) will do with it. 


Answer to Anagram Puzzle 
Many replies were received in an- 
swer to the anagram puzzle appearing 
in the April 23 issue and we are giving 
the solution by Miss J. F. Hopping, of 
Toledo, Iowa, who submitted the puz- 
zle. The idea was to take a word of 
six letters and by rearranging the let- 
ters to form a new word for each om- 
mission, to complete the unfinished 
rime. 
The man who (caters) for a dinner 
Should place a (caster) at hand, 
And while he (traces) the menu 
The fruit in its (crates) may stand. 
But if thou (carest) for style 
And wish all the plate (recast) 
While thou (racest) for many a mile 
The fashion (reacts) at last. 
Now, if any words are omitted 
Neglect not the (carets) to use, 
Nine words from six letters are fash- 
ioned; 
To study them do not refuse. 


This Week’s Puzzle-Problems 

Note: We shall be glad to publish in 
the Recreation Hour department worth- 
while problems and brain-teasers sent 
in by readers. Those submitting puz- 
zles and problems should give the an- 
swer at the same time if possible. We 
will publish the answers, when we 
know them, in the Pathfinder of the 
following week. But we will not under- 
take to give the process of solution, as 
this requires too much space. Bring 
out all your best problems and turn 
“them in. Get your friends interested; 
the more the merrier. Let’s make this 
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a very lively diversion. Tt should be 
explained that we cannot put in a prob- 
Jem which we have printed before with- 
in a short period; nor can we put in 
the ordinary text-book problems which 
have no novelty or special interest. In 
order to interest everybody, the prob- 
lems must be genuine stickers—those 
with some catch or peculiar feature 
preferred. We must avoid giving too 
many problems in higher mathematics, 
though one of these now and then will 
be all right. We are starting a new se- 
ries of problems, beginning again with 
No. 1 this week. Readers are urged to 
preserve the problems and the answers, 
as they will form a valuable collection. 
—Editors. 

1. Two men living in cities 150 miles 
apart decide to travel toward each 
other, leaving at the same time. A trav- 
els at the rate of three miles an hour 
and B at the rate of 4% miles an hour. 
In how many hours will they meet and 
how far will each man have traveled? 

2. A merchant bought a bill of goods 
amounting to $3885.30, on six months 
time; but being offered one-ninth and 
one-sixth off for cash, he borrowed the 
money at his bank, at eight per cent, 
and paid cash for the goods. What did 
he gain by the transaction? 

3. An engineering company construct- 
ed a windlass, the wheel of which was 
60 inches in diameter and the axis, 
around which the rope coiled, was six 
inches in diameter. How many pounds 
on the axle could be balanced by 240 
pounds at the wheel? 





A Five-Cent Globe Trotter 

Around the world for a_ nickel 
sounds a lot like Jules Verne’s extrava- 
gant story of a journey around the 
world in 80 days. But really there 
is ne similarity. Whereas several 
men have accomplished the feat Jules 
wrote about, no-one has ever made 
the circuit for a nickel. We don’t mean 
that a nickel is what he went after, but 
what the cost was of the trip. 

In a curio shop in New York there 
is a carefully kept envelope, with words 
written or stamped on it in so many 
colors of eo Suey in so many languages 
that the orf®inal address is completely 
obliterated. Both sides are covered 
with queer inscriptions, including some 
in Chinese. This is the envelope that 
made the tour of the world and used 
two years to make the circumnavigation 
—ail for five cents. 

The adventures of the envelope were 
not altogether the act of fate or chance 
but resulted from an experiment by a 
man who wanted to see how much 
traveling a piece of paper could be 
made to do for five cents. 

He fitted a thick blotter inside a 
strong manila envelope and addressed 
it to himself at Auckland, New Zealand, 
in care of the general delivery. A few 
days later he sent a postcard to the 
postmaster at that place asking him to 
forward any mail for him to the gen- 
eral delivery at Peking, China. After a 
month he sent to Peking to have his 
mail sent to Calcutta, India. Another 
month passed and he asked Peking to 
forward his mail to Mombassa, British 
East Africa. Thence he had the letter 
sent to London and from there it went 
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to Buenos Aires. Then he thought an- 
other trip across the Atlantic would be 
good for it and had his mail forward- 
ed to Stockholm, Sweden, and Madrid, 
Spain. 

About this time he began wondering 
what was happening to the envelope, 
whether it was actually being forward- 
ed or not and whether the envelope had 
not been worn out or so covered with 
post-marks that his name could not be 
read. He almost decided to order it 
back home but* concluded to give it a 
little more travel. 

So he sent it to Havana, and being 
somewhat fond of the tropics ordered 
it to proceed to Batavia, Java. The next 
jump was to Santiago, Chile, where he 
nearly lost it. His business requiring 
all his attention he forgot all about his 
wandering messenger until his wife 
asked him if he ever got it back. Then 
he discovered he couldn’t remember 
the last place he had ordered it to. He 
thought of Santiago, Cuba and San 
Diego, Calif., but knew they were not 
the right ones. He made a search of all 
the “Sans” and eventually found the 
missing town. 

In due time the envelope returned to 
him slightly the worse for wear. It 
had traveled strictly in accordance with 
his orders. Each request to forward had 
been carefully complied with and he 
exhibits his souvenir as proof of the 
efficiency of the international postal 
service. 


Troubles of the Entertainer 

Is there anything in the world so 
pathetic as the spectacle of a young 
man showing his favorite card trick 
to a bunch of girls? The slaughter goes 
like this—man speaks first: 

“T used to know a clever trick with 
cards. Ellen, choose a card from this 
pack.” 

“IT am to choose? Which one?” 

“Any one you like.” 

“But how can I tell when you show 
me only the backs, and the backs are 
all exactly alike?” 

“Just take one at random.” 

“Qh, is that fair? Well, here—I’ve 
got the queen of diamonds.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t tell me what you 
have. I’m to tell that, you know. Put 
it back and take another.” 

“Why can’t I keep this one? I can 
remember it better.” 

“There wouldn’t be any trick. You 
see, you are to takeea card that I don’t 
see and then I’m to find out the one 
you looked at.” 

“Oh! Why, I don’t believe you can 
do it! All right, I’ve another one.” 

“Look at it and put it back in the 
pack.” 

“What part of the pack shall I put 
it in?” 

“Anywhere you wish.” 

“But I should think you’d want to 
know so you could tell which card it 
is. Well—there!” 

“Now I shuffle them, so. 
Is this the card you choose?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I forgot to look 
and see what one I took. Oh! Here’s 
Sibyl—now there are enough to play 
bridge. Sibyl, you should have been 
here sooner—Mr.Jones has been show- 
ing us the most wonderful card tricks.” 


Presto! 
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Free Book The 21-Jewel Butlington 
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CAPTIVATING MARY CARSTAIRS 
(Continued from page 15) 





be silly, now, and pretend not to know 
you. But really I never dreamed that 
you—” 

“Is it possible,’ he broke in stormily, 
“that you are mistaking me for that in- 
sufferable Stanhope?” 

She looked at him startled, dumfounded; 
in her eyes amazement mingled with em- 
barrassment; then her brow wrinkled into 
a slow, doubtful smile. 

“Oh-h—I beg your pardon! I—didn’t 
understand. But is it my fault that I’ve 
seen your picture a hundred times? Yes, 
I suppose it is; for, at the risk of making 
you crosser stil), I’ll confess that I—I cut 
it out and framed it.” 

Varney leaned his elbow on the mantel 
and faced her. 

“You have made a mistake,” he said. “I 
am not Mr. Stanhope.’ 

“You mean,” she laughed, very pretty 
and pink, “that it is no affair of mine 
that you are.” 

A kind of desperation seized him. It 
was evident that she did not believe him, 
just as Coligny Smith had not believed 
him, and the plump young woman of the 
grocery who had used his Christian name. 
He was almost ready not to believe him- 
self. However, there were cards in his 
pocket; he got one of them out, and com- 
ing nearer, handed it to her. 

“My name is Laurence Varney,” he said 
mechanically, for that slogan seemed fated 
to meet skeptics evérywhere. “I am from 
New York and have happened to come up 
here on a friend’s vacht to—to spend a 
few days. You have made a mistake.” 

She took the card, held it lightly in her 
gloved hand, bowed to him with mocking 
courtesy. 

“I am very glad to meet you—Mr. Laur- 
ence Varney! I—I am from New York, too, 
and have happened to come up here on the 
New York Central with my mother to 
spend a few years. And I live in a white 
house half a mile down the road, where I 
ought to have been an hour ago. And I 
am Mary Carstairs, who has read all your 
books and thinks they are— Oh”—she 
broke off all at once; for there was no 
missing the look of his astounded face. 
“What in the world have I said now?” 

*“You—can’t 
cried. 

“Is—that so terrible?” she laughed, a 
little uncertainly. 

But he recovered in a flash, aware of 
the criticalness of that moment, and met 
her bewildered gaze steadily. “Terrible? 
Certainly not. Your name surprised me a 
little. That was all. I thought, you see, 
that you were somebody else.” 


be—Mary Carstairs!” he 


“Yes? Who?” 
“I really—do not know exactly. Do for- 
give my stupidity, won’t you? As I say, 


I was just a little surprised.” 

“You would explain to a man,” she said, 
“and don’t you think you ought to to me? 
If you did not know exactly who you 
thought I was, why should my name sur- 
prise you so?” 

He picked up a hideous china swan from 
a smart little oak stand and examined it 
with excessive interest. 

“It was merely that I happen to know 
someone in New York who had mentioned 
you—and done it in a way to make me 
think you were not—very old. In fact, I 
had supposed that Miss Mary Carstairs 
wore short dresses and a plait down her 
back. You see” he said, with a well- 
planned smile, “how absurdly wrong I was. 
And then, just now, somebody pointed out 
your house to me. There was a girl stand- 
ing in the doorway—a small, dark girl, 
with—” 


A peal like chimes cut him short. “Dear 
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Jeny Thurston! Our seamstress’s little 
girl. She is spending the day with my 
mother, while I’ve been spending most of 
the day with her mother! Turn about! 
But I wish you’d tell me,” she said, “who 
it is that could have spoken of me—to you. 
How interesting that we have a friend in 
common!” 

“Not a friend,’ he said grimly, at the 
window. “Only a former—acquaintance 
of yours—somebody that I imagine you 
have pretty well forgotten. I'll tell you— 
another time. But I see it has stopped 
raining, Miss—Miss—Miss Carstairs. Per- 
haps we had better take advantage of the 
lull to start?—for I hope you are going to 
let me act for Mr. Hare, and walk home 
with you.” 

“Oh—would you! Then indeed we had!” 
she said rising at once. “I am _ horribly 
late now: I know my mother is frantic. 1 
don’t mind your not telling me that, really! 
But—it is odd that you should have spoken 
of my age twice tonight. Shall I tell you 
something, Mr. Stanhope—to show you 
why I have had to give up my pigtails? 
This is pay birthday: I am 19 today!” 

She raised her eyes, shining, heavy-fring- 
ed, deep as the sea and bluer, and looked 
at him. His own fell instantly. A shade 
of annoyance flitted across his still face. 

“It is a delightful surprise,” he said, me- 
chanically. “But you must not call me Mr. 
Stanhope, please, Miss Carstairs.” 

“Why—mayn’t I call you by your name?” 

“My name,” said Varney, “in fairly legi- 
ble print, is on the card which you hold in 
your hand.” 

She raised her eyes and looked at him, 
perplexed, hesitating, a little mortified, like 
one who has encountered an unlooked-for 
rebuff. “Forgive me,” she ventured rather 
shyly, “but do you think it would be pos- 
sible for you to—to keep an incog here— 
where you must have so many friends? If 
you want to do that—to try it—of course, 
Vil not tell a soul. But Id like it very 
much if you could trust—me, who have 
known you through your books so long.” 

“I should be quite willing to trust you, 
Miss Carstairs, but there is nothing to trust 
you about. | am not incog. I am not the 


author. I have written no books what- 
ever—” 
“Ah! Then, good-by,” she said with a 


swift change of manner, starting at once 
for the door. “I shall not trouble you to 
walk home with me. Thank you again for 
giving me shelter and light during the 
storm.” 

“Will you be good enough to wait one 
minute?” 

She paused with one gloved hand on the 
knob, cool, resolute, a little angry, the 
blue battery of her eyes fixing him across 
her white embroidered shoulder. But he 
had turned away, hands thrust deep into 
the pockets of his coat, brow rumpled into 
a frown, jaw set to anathema of the plight 
in which a needless fortune had plunged 
him. 

If he let Uncle Elbert’s daughter go like 
this, he might as well put the Cypriani 
about at once for New York, for he knew 
that he would never have the chance to 
talk with her again. With engaging young 
friendliness which overrode reserve, she 
had been moved to ask his confidence, and 
he had angered her, even hurt her feelings, 
it seemed, by appearing to withhold it. In 
return she had thrown down the issue be- 
fore him, immediate and final. Abstract 
questions of morals, and there were new 
ones of great seriousness now, would have 
to wait. Should he aliow her to think that 
he was another man, or should he bid her 
good-by and abandon his errand? 

There was no alternative: she had made 
that unmistakable. His oath to her father 
came suddenly into his mind. After. all, 
was it not a little absurd to boggle over 
one small deception when the whole en- 
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terprise, as now suddenly revealed, was to 
be nothing but one continuous and colos- 
sal one? 

“Miss—Miss Carstairs,” said Varney, 
“with you I shall not argue this. I am 
going to let you think I am whoever you 
want. We needn’t say anything more about 
it, need we? Only—TI’ll ask you to call me 
by the name I gave you, please, and, so far 
as you can, to regard me that way. Is that 
—a bargain?” 

Mary Carstairs stood at the threshold of 
the lighted room, looking at him from 
under her wide white hat, eyes shining, 
lips smiling, cheeks faintly flushed with 
a sense of the triumph she had won. 

“Of course,” she said. “And I don’t 
think you’ll need ever be sorry for hav- 
ing trusted me—Mr. Varney !” 

He bowed stifly. “If you will kindly 
open the door, I will blow out the lamp 
and give myself the pleasure of taking you 
home.” 

They left the hospitable cottage of Fer- 
ris Stanhope, and went out into the night, 
side by side, Varney and Mary Carstairs. 
The young man’s manner was deceptively 
calm, but his head was in a whirl. How- 
ever, the one vital fact about the situation 
stood out in his mind like a tower set on 
a hill. This was that Uncle Elbert’s daugh- 
ter was walking at his elbow, on terms of 
acquaintanceship and understanding. The 
thing had happened with stunning unex- 
pectedness, but it had happened, and the 
game was on. The next move was his own, 
and what better moment for making it 
would he ever have? 

The road was dark and wet. Raindrops 
from the trees fell upon them as they 
walked, gathered pools splashed shallowly 
under their feet. Suddenly Varney said: 

“Do you happen to be interested in 
yachts, Miss Carstairs? Mine is anchored 
just opposite your house, I believe, and it 
would be a pleasure to show her to you 
some time.” 

* . * * 

Peter had not yet returned to the yacht 
when Varney went to bed that night. Like 
the Finnegan of song, he was gone again 
when Varney rose next morning. Indeed, 
it was only too clear that his Celtic inter- 
ests had been suddenly engrossed by mat- 
ters much nearer his heart than the pros- 
pect, as he saw the thing, of spanking a 
naughty child. 

“He was off by half-past eight, sir,” the 
steward, McTosh, told Varney at break- 
fast. “He said to tell you to give yourself 
no uneasiness, sir; that he was only going 
to Mr. Hare’s—I think. was the name— 
for a short call and wouldireturn by 10 
o’clock.” 

“What else did he say?” 

“Well, sir, he was saying how the politics 
of the village is not all they might be, but 
he seemed very cheerful, sir, and took 
three times to the chops.” 

At dinner-time last night such extraor- 
dinary behavior from his fellow-conspira- 
tor would have both disturbed and angered 
Varney. At breakfast-time this morning it 
hardly interested him. He had employed 
his walk from the cottage of refuge to the 
Carsairs front gate to unbelievable advan- 
tage. In fact, his mission in Hunston 
seemed to be ail over but the shouting, and 
until the moment of final action arrived, 
there appeared no reason why Peter should 
not employ his time in any way he saw fit. 

The heavy storm had scoured the air, 
and the world was bright as a new pin. 
In the shaded solitude of the after-deck 
Mr. Carstairs’s agent sat in an easy-chair 
with a cigarette, and thought over the re- 
markable happenings of his first night in 
Hunston. In retrospect young Editor Smith 
seemed to be but the ordered instrument 
of fate, dispatched in a rowboat to draw 
him against his will from the yacht to the 
town, where all his business was neatly 
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arranged for his doing. Certainly it ap- 
peared as if the hand of intelligent destiny 
must have been in it somewhere. No mere 
blind luck could have driven him half a 
mile into the country to the one spot in 
all Hunston—impossibly unlikely as it was 

where he could become acquainted with 
Uncle Elbert’s daughter without the for- 
mality of an introduction. 

Uncle Elbert! How desperately the old 
man must desire his daughter to have 
planned a mad scheme like this with a sub- 
terfuge at the expense of his best friend 
cunningly hidden away in the heart of it. 
Yet, after the first staggering flash, Varney 
had found it impossible to be angry with 
Mr. Carstairs. He only felt sorry for 
him, sorrier than he had ever felt for any- 
body in his life. The old man’s madness 
and his deceit were but the measure of his 
desire for his daughter. And the more he 
desired her, so it seemed to Varney, the 
more he was entitled to have her. 

Interrupting his meditations, the stew- 
ard approached on silent feet, bearing a 
flat brown-paper package in his hand. It 
appeared that the under-steward had just 
returned from a marketing tour in Hun- 
ston, had met Mr. Maginnis on the street, 
and been ordered to take back the parcel 
to Mr. Varney 

“All right, McTosh,” said Varney. 

He broke the string with some curiosity 
and pulled off the wrappers. Within was 
nothing but a copy of a current literary 
monthly. A present of a magazine from 
Peter! This was a delicate apology for his 
remissness, indeed. “He will be sending 
me chocolates next,” thought Varney, not a 
litthe puzzled. He turned the pages curi- 
ously. Soon, observing a bit of brown 
wrapping-paper sticking out between the 
leaves, he opened the magazine at that 
point and found himself looking at a pic- 
ture; and he sat still and stared at it for 
a long time. 

It was the full-page portrait of a young 
inan of some 30 years: a rather thin young 
man with a high forehead, a straight nose, 
and a smallish chin. The face was good- 
looking, but somehow not quite attractive. 
About the eyes was an expression faintly 
unpleasant, which the neat glasses did not 
hide. On the somewhat slack lip was a 
slight twist, not agreeable, which the well- 
kept mustache could not conceal. Still it 
was an interesting face, clever, assured, 
half-insolent. To Varney, it was excep- 
tionally interesting; for removing the mus- 
tache and eye-glasses, it might have passed 
anywhere for his own. 

Below the portrait was printed this leg- 
end: 

FERRIS STANHOPE. 

The popular author of “Rosamund,” etc., 
who will re-open the old Stanhope cottage 
near Hunston, New York, and spend the 
autumn there upon a new novel. 

Mr. Stanhope’s health has not been good 
of late, and his physicians have recom- 
mended an extended stay in this quiet 
Hudson river country. 

Here was that “Mr. Ferris,” whom the 
voung lady of the grocery had coyly sa- 
luted; the “Beany,” whom the pale young 
ditor had bluntly bidden to leave town; 
and the literary celebrity whom Miss Mary 
Carstairs so evidently and so warmly ad- 
inired. Varney stared at the portrait with 
a kind of fascination. Now he saw many 
points ef difference between the face of 
“the popular author” and his own. The 
resemblance was only general, after all. 
Still it was undoubtedly strong enough to 
warrant all kinds of mistakes. What a 
ery extraordinary sort of thing to have 
happen! 

Suddenly his eye fell upon a penciled line 
in the white margin above the picture 
which had at ‘first escaped him: “On no 
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account leave the yacht till I come back. 
Vitally important.” 

Varney pitched the magazine across the 
deck with an irritated laugh. Peter—ut- 
terly ignorant of how matters stood—at- 
tempting to fire off long-distance orders 
and direct his movements. The splendid 
gall! 

As it chanced, he had no occasion to 
leave the yacht before or after Peter got 
back. His work was done. He made him- 
self comfortable with morning papers and 
a novel—not one of Mr. Stanhope’s—and be- 
gan to seek beguilement. 

But his reading went forward rather fit- 
fully. There were long intervals when his 
book, “eleventh printing” though it was, 
slipped to his knees, and he sat staring 
thoughtfully over the sunny water. 

(The contimuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
vear for $1.) 


MISS ROBERTSON’S GOLDEN ‘!.ENCE 
Miss Robertson, the only woman repre- 
sentative in congress, flatly upsets the tra- 
ditional feminine propensity to talk by 
proposing that members of congress save 
money for the country by stopping talking. 
For herself she announces a pledge to 
speak only when necessary. If her fel- 
low representatives could be imduced to 
join her the Congressional Record could be 
reduced to one page, saving the treasury 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

More than that, the country would be 
the gainer by quicker action on necessary 
legislation now delayed by the desire of 
orators of all degrees to secure representa- 
tion in the Record as evoking fictitious 
applause and cheers by orotund periods 
intended to amaze the folks back home and 
procure another term for the masters of 
such eloquence. It is one of the freaks of 
politics that people should think that the 
public business can be done only by 
speeches, yet anyone who attempted to 
transact private business by -making 
speeches would be thought a subject for a 
psychopathic ward.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


MOTHER-IN-LAW JOKE UP-TO-DATED 

The talk had turned on the subject of the 
arrival in this country of Prof. Einstein. 
“What’s all this talk he’s started about 
relativity?” said an old man. 

“It’s a new complaint of some kind, I 
guess,” answered his companion. 

“Not so very new, neither,” said a listen- 
er. “I’ve suffered from it, ever since my 
mother-in-law’s been my mother-in-law.” 
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CURED HIS 
RHEUMATISM! 


“IT am eighty-three years old and I doctored 
for rheumatism ever since | came out of the 
army, over 50 years ago. Like many others, I 
spent money freely for so-called ‘cures’ and 
1 have read about ‘Uric Acid’ until | could 
almost taste it. I could not sleep nights 
or walk without pain; my hands were so 
sore and stiff 1 could not held a pen. But 
now | am again in active business and can 
walk with ease or wrile all day with comfort, 
Friends are surprised at the change.” You 
might just as well attempt to put out a fire 
with oil as try to get rid of your rheumatism, 
neuritis and like complaints by taking treat- 
ment supposed to drive Uric Acid out of your 
bioed and body. It wkK Mr. Ashelman fifty 
years to find out the truth. He learned how 
to get rid of the true cause of his rheumatism, 
other disorders, and recover his strength from 
“The Inner Mysteries,” now being distributed 
free by an authority who devoted over twenty 
years to the scientific study of this trouble. 
if any reader of The Pathfinder wishes “The 
Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” overlooked 
by doctors and scientists for centuries past, 
simply send a@ post card or letter to H. P. 
Clearwater, No. 200H Street, Hallowell, Maine. 
Send now, lest you forget! tf not a sulferer, 
cut out this notice and han this good news 
and opportunity to some alMi ted friend. All 
who send will receive it by re urn mail with- 
Oul any Charge Whatever. 


STOP ATLAS 


It hits the spot and relieves all ASTHMA, HAY FEVER and 
BRONCHITIS—no more wheezing, sneezing, choking spells 
or gasping for breath—no more restless, sleepless nights 
you feel better from the first dose. Marvelous results in 
hopeless chronic cases. Free trial of genuine Atlas treat- 
ment to anyone suffering with Asthma or Hay Fever. Tell 
your friends. Write today, giving name, address, aye and 
description of condition. 


ATLAS MEDIC CO., “Cuttin: 
STO miatlesing ant re Be Hae 
Tobacco::::':“ FREE 


BOON. No craving for tebacco after first few doses 
Dr. HK. Will Eiders, Dept. 1001. St. Joseph, Mo. 


LEG SORES 


The Bayles Distributing Co., 1800 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., will mail Free Sample 
of ANTI-FLAMMA; a Soothing = Anti-septic 
Poultice that draws out the poisons, stops the 
itching around sores and Heals While You 
Work, Write today desc riding case. 
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is — P quickly installed or removed, and easily 
on oroff. No drilling, cutting or ‘other harm 
to stove. Odorless, smokeless. Attached to flue same 
as coal. Money back guarantee. Already giving 
satisfaction in thousands of homes. 
Our Free Literature—Tells how others are mak- 
ing, and how you can make, tremendous profits as 
agent for the instant or women—part 
time or all time. Write today for agency and sample. 
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A Youth’s Vacation at the Expense of 
Counterfeiters, and His Narrow Escape. 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


About nine o’clock one morning in early 
August John Rameine was walking down 
the Snow Shoe trail. A hundred years ago 
it had been the Indian raiders’ route from 
Lake Ontario to the Mohawk valley, but it 
was now a great thoroughfare for stmmer 
visitors, automobile tourists and farm 
produce. 

Rameine had slept the previous night in 
a maple-sugar camp; the night before that 
in an abandopn¢d house, and so on back for 
a long time. He was a tramp—but not a 
commonplace hobo. He had a very real, a 
very unquestionable object in life, and this 
wandering around was but a means to 
that end. 

As he walked along, an automobile loom- 
ed up over the hill-top behind him, and 
came tearing down the slope. It stopped 
on a particularly steep pitch and a husky 
voice hailed him. 

“Ride?” 

“Yes, sir!” Rameine replied, and looking 
up, he found himself gazing into the eyes 
of two shrewd young men, 

They waved him into the back of the 
car where he seated himself beside an un- 
wieldy bundle. The car darted on down 
the hill again, at times attaining a speed 
of 60 miles an hour. It was a tremendous 
pace for an uneven country road. 

It was, for Rameine, a wonderful trip. 
He could only surmise what was the need 
of these two men for haste, and why they 
should stop to give him, in his dusty un- 
kemptness, a ride. So great was his inter- 
est that after a little hesitation he drew 
from his inner pocket a tiny camera that 
he carried, set it for four feet and took a 
picture of the back of the men’s heads. 
Then he turned the film to the next num- 
ber and put the little instrument away. 


He leaned back in comfort. He saw the 
blue peaks of the Adirondacks toward the 
east, and great, grassy pastured hills to 
the west. They passed farms of large or 
small degree, some of tumble down, shift- 
less appearance. They went through’ little 
villages and swung through wildérnéss 
edges—hour after hour till they. reached 
the Old Mohawk trail. Here, with the mul- 
tiple signs at the corners, the ‘two men 
jumped out of their seats, walked to the 
roadway and talked betweén. -themselves 
in low voices. Then one of them returned 
to the car. 

“Say, old man, you don’t happen to 
know how to drive a car, do you?” the 
man asked. 

“Oh, ves!” Rameine replied. 
in a garage for a while 

“What—say! He c’n drive!” The man 
hailed his companion. The two stood by 
the car, their faces brightening with relief. 

“Say, that’s fine! You're on the 
level?” the second man asked, with a sud- 
den seriousness of tone. 

“Yes, sir. Naturally I’m on the level,” 
Kameine replied. 

“Then, all right! This car, that stuff, 
has got to be delivered in Sandusky, ’tother 
side the bay. Ever been there?” 

“No. But I’m willing to learn the way.” 

“You'd be willing to earn a little change?” 

“Yes, sir! If it’s all the same to you.” 

“All right, then.” the man said with a 
cheerful laugh, and he made a great show 
of taking out of his pocket a wallet, and 
out of the wallet a matter of $100 in large 
bills. 

“Don’t you think you’re taking some 
risk?” Rameine asked, as he took the 


“I worked 
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“Sure we do! 
though, eh, Kim 

“Don’t make no mistake, buddy,” the 
other remarked. “You deliver this car 
and the package to Hippan Lestrone, whom 
you will find in the Big Marsh just beyond 
Sandusky. Better go around the Bay road 
and keep off that Bay ferry. It’s slow and 
you don’t know what’ll happen. Follow 
out the Toledo road, go through to the 
ferry landing on the west side and follow 
down to Road Turn. Ask along there, at the 
hotel and out along the marsh—but he’ll 
be there. It’ll take four days for you to 
make it. He will probably have said all 
there is to say—and don’t hurry none. 
Got it?” P 

“Yes, sir—Hippan Lestrone!” 

Rameine stepped into the driver’s seat 
and started the big car smoothly. He 
looked around and waved his hand. The 
two men were watching him closely. 

“Acts like you knew it, eh?” one called 
jovially, grinning with satisfaction. 

As they stood there, the two were regis- 
tered in Rameine’s memory. They were 
both of middle age. One was a rather 
short, chunky fellow, some 180 pounds in 
weight, with a hard, sun-burned face and 
bearlike eyes. The other, who had driven 
the car, was half a head taller, slender, 
gray-eyed, thin-cheeked and very erect. He 
saw the men turn and go down the road. 


You’ve got to be trusted 
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Rameine was glad of this chance to ride 
across country. He was charmed by the 
vagaries of fortune that had given him 
this opportunity, but he wondered at 
the trustfulness of the two men—a wonder 
that increased the more he thought of 
them. His three months vacation, gaining 
health and strength, stood him in good 
stead. He had been a hall bedroom man 
in New York for three years, working as a 
stenographer. Breaking down under the 
strain he had been advised to seek health 
in the open, so he had obtained leave of 
absence—without. pay. Starting off with 
$200 in cash to live on, the garage job had 
been one of several he had undertaken. He 
had spent two weeks at it. Between jobs 
he had been hoboing. 

RKameine managed to pick up something 
to eat at farmhouses along the road and 
he drove on till midnight. Finally he 
stopped on a side road where wheel ruts 
led into a woodlot. Taking a heavy auto- 
mobile robe from over the bundle in the 
back of the car he rolled up in it and 
went to sleep in the grass beside the ma- 
chine. In the morning he backed out of 
the side road and found his way onto the 
main highway again. He drove through 
Buffalo and had a swift, breezy ride along 
the Lake Erie shore. 

He could not take his mind away from 
the two men and the car he was driving. 
He looked into the side pockets of the car 
doors and found a miscellany of matches, 
automobile guidebooks, half empty pack- 
ages of cigarettes and dark glasses. The 
tool box contained a full supply of emer- 
gency accessories. There was nothing ir- 
regular about the car. 

After dark that night, far beyond Cleve- 
land, he ran into a woodlot which was un- 
fenced, and lying asleep in the big auto- 
mobile he dreamed of the queer bundle 
in the back of the car. In the morning, 
after eating some food he had provided 
the previous day his eyes sought the mys- 
terious bundle and he tried to think what 
it was. It was of dark canvas and tied 
with heavy cords. Rameine decided he 
would deliver the car and the strange bun- 
dle as soon as possible. 

In Sandusky, before dark, he found the 
shore roadway of his instructions without 
difficulty, and swung out around the deep, 
marshy mouth of the Sandusky river. On 
the far side he stopped to eat supper, and 
dared to boil a pot of . coffee beside the 
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road. Later in the evening he arrived at 
the edge of the Sandusky marshes and 
stopped at the small fisherman’s settle- 
ment. He hailed from the roadway and a 
man at the little hotel replied. 

“Where does Hippan Lestrone live?” Ra- 
meine asked. 

“Never heard of him!” 

“What? Doesn’t he live 
here?” 

“Maybe so, but I never heard of him.” 

Rameine’s voice brought others out to 
listen. He felt cold chills in his spine as 
they all agreed that none knew Hippan Les- 
trone or his whereabouts. Some sense ol 
caution led Rameine to say no more, and 
he drove on in the darkness, his head- 
lights showing clouds of mosquitoes ahead 
of him. Mile after mile he traversed the 
marsh, with its lonely frog music and the 
whispering of the myriad reeds. Twice he 
overtook drivers of rickety wagons and 
lean horses. Neither of the drivers had 
ever heard of Hippan Lestrone! 

After a while the roadway left the marsh 
and reached slightly higher land. There 
were farmlands, woods, more farms, and 
more woods. By the aid of his spotlight 
he found that he was getting into the 
neighborhood of Toledo. There was no 
Hippan Lestrone along that road—yet it 
was the place to which he had been sent 
with that automobile and that bundle. 


Rameine felt himself entangled in a net- 
work of incriminating circumstances. Th« 
car was not his, except by possession. The 
bundle was more and more ominous, mor 
and more mysterious. He put up the cur- 
tains of the car and slept in the front seat. 
At dawn, finding that his wood patch was 
isolated, he climbed into the back, hoisted 
the bundle onto the rear seat and patiently 
untied the knots. 

Underneath the canvas covering was 
heavy woolen blanket, also tied with heavy 
cord, In this were dozens of bundles of 
currency, $10, $20, and 350 bills. Also 
there were six plates, from which the bill 
had been printed, two machines for num 
bering the bills consecutively and othe: 
counterfeiting paraphernalia. 

"its a outfit !” 
gasped. 

Here, then, was some explanation of hi 
predicament! The two men _ had _ beei 
frightened at something and. they . had 
abandoned the outfit, making him the. goat 
if any trouble should arise! Rameine care 
fully tied all the stuff up again. 


just beyond 


counterfeiting Ramein 


There yet remained nearly a month ot 
his leave of absence. Riding around in thx 
automobile gave him new feelings, adven 
ture stirred in his blood. Besides, ther: 
was no way he could return the car. He 
reckoned his resources and found that as a 
result of his undertakings he had the $20) 
with which he had started, and $144 be- 
sides. The temptation to have a good time 
for the month that still remained of his 
leave of absence was upon him. He could 
go 3000 miles in 30 days with that car. He¢ 
had not dreamed of such a vacation! Also, 
who would believe his story if he told it? 
His life for the last two months would tell 
against him. It was easy to find excuses 

In Toledo he purchased supplies for a 
camping trip in the car—a stove to cook 
on, cooking utensils, a folding cot, a few 
simple garments, including overalls, khaki 
shirts and a pair of heavy shoes. 

That night he developed the roll of films 
from his camera and as soon as they were 
dried he cut out the one that showed the 
two men as they sat on the seat in front o! 
him in the automobile. He slipped it into 
the big bundle and before sunup carried it 
down to the railroad way-station and rest 
ed it against the door of the express office 
which was closed. It was addressed on 3 
cheap shipping tag: “Carcajou Detective 
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Agency, New York Branch.” That was all; 
it would be quite enough. 

He returned to the automobile with a 
new spirit of freedom ringing in his ears; 
he was now to have the time of his life! 

Manager Drenn of the Carcajou Agency 
in New York acepted the package which 
had come to them collect. He untied the 
cords and studied the bundle in detail. 
There were people who might feel they had 
reasons for blowing up the whole Carcajou 
outfit; accordingly it was advisable to use 
reasonable caution in handling this unusual 
bundle. The bundle was at last unwrapped 
and the contents exposed; there was prob- 
ably half a million dollars in counterfeit 
bills. 

Drenn, when he saw the contents, tele- 
phoned to the National Bureau and when 
his old friend Filmuir arrived, taxi-haste, 
the two sat down to this curious affair. 
Len Filmuir looked the things over gin- 
gerly and turned to Drenn with an excla- 
mation. 

“Why !” he said, “I do believe it’s the Si 
Haberk outfit !” 

“Old Si? Thought he’d quit.” 

“Does a horse stop eating hay?” Filmuir 
exclaimed, “He just lay back and made up 
this mess. He’s been working for months. 
We had a plant for him—one of our own 
men, Midden, working with him, and we 
thought everything was going fine. Then 
there was an alarm of some sort and they 
got from under. They played a queer 
trick on Midden. He was to go down the 
Snowshoe trail on foot and wait to be 
picked up by two of them in old Si’s auto- 
mobile. Well, he just walked—walked till 
he was footsore and weary all right! They 
never showed up. He don’t know what 
happened to them. And here’s all this stuff! 
What’s the idea? I’d bet it’s Old Si’s 
work, but nobody ever caught him at it.” 

“They just took the safe way, fired the 
stuff to me, knowing I’d send it to you—” 
interrupted the Carcajou man. 

“Never in your life! _There’s something 
else. Don’t touch those plates. What is 
that film?” 

“I don’t know,” Drenn said, handling it 
by the edges. “There are finger and thumb 
prints on the negative. They’d better be 
examined, eh?” 

So prints were ordered to be made from 
the film as also studies of the plates—all in 
the private laboratory of the Carcajou 
Agency. This was a job that was worth 
looking into right. All the plates were 
carefully dusted and photographed and a 
most minute examination made of them 
so that when the two old sleuths got to- 
gether the following day there were nearly 
100 different prints for them to inspect. 

Thumb and finger prints comprised most 
of the records. There were overlaps, and 
individuals. There were a number of thumb 
prints from the surfaces of the plates, and 
this fact puzzled the two detectives. Since 
when had counterfeiters been so careless 
as to run the risk of printing their own 
fingers on the bills they were forging? 

The photograph of the two men, from 
the rear, was extraordinary. There was in 
the subjects of that picture a certain bear- 
ing, an apparent set, that the detectives 
could almost recognize—but not quite. It 
wasn’t that they knew the two men, but 
that they knew the kind of men they were. 

“What the dickens?” Drenn asked Fil- 
muir. 

“The thumb that handled those prints 
handled the plates, too.” 

“I hadn’t compared ’em. That’s so!” 

“Somebody squealed, eh?” 

“Somebody’s sore maybe. I couldn’t get 
a thing from Pie Creek, where the bundle 
was dispatched by the agent who found it 
leaning against the door. The . operator 
was in the ticket office, asléep probably, 
and he didn’t know, anything: Bundle 
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wasn’t there at 2:54 a. m. when the opera- 
tor went out and handed a message to a 
freight going through. But it was there 
at 4:20 when the operator again went out. 
The operator set it inside and the agent 
shipped it when he came at 7:10. Never 
had there been a more interesting case 
than this one, from the viewpoint of the 
detectives. The finger prints gave a short 
cut in the work. From many thousands of 
specimens the counterfeiters who had han- 
dled the plates were identified. 

Old Si Haberk had come up out of the 
underworld again. He turned up in Marsh 
city where he had been drinking, as he 
always did when anything went wrong. 
He was denouncing certain “fools” and 
“cowards” so strenuously that he attract- 
ed the attention of the police, who dragged 
him in as though he were an ordinary per- 
sonality. What was their amazement to 
discover that he was Old Si, but there was 
no charge against him except disorderly 
conduct. That was enough—10 days for 
him! 

“Hello, Si!” Filmuir greeted the old timer 
in his Marsh city cell. “What’s the matter?” 

Old Si denied that anything was the 
matter. “It’s a plant.” Old Si grumbled. “I 
came here looking for work. I wanted a 
job in a photograph gallery, because I’m 
hep on photographing; see? I take sick 
of malaria from being out on the marshes 
—and take some liquor and quinine. The 
liquor’s wood alcohol or some other poi- 
son.” 

“Qn the marshes, eh?” Filmuir asked 
gently, and Old Si started. 

Thereafter he refused to say a word. But 
Filmuir and an assistant combed the 
marshes west of Sandusky, clear to Marsh 
city, and up and down the line. A man 
had come out to Road Turn, spent a week 
there and had sworn more and more as 
each day went by. This man had said he 
was Hippan Lestrone, but the old hotel- 
keeper identified a picture of Old Si as 
that particular stranger. Mosquitoes had 
bothered the visitor a good deal. He seem- 
ed to be waiting for someone who did not 
arrive, and the night he left he was picked 
up in Marsh city. 

Filmuir handed the photographs of the 
two men’s backs to Old Si. Si looked at 
them and blinked. 

“They’re two of the brightest men in 
the business,” Filmuir remarked, casually. 

“Bright! Bright? Those _blankety- 
blanked—” Old Si’s opinion was convinc- 
ing. He fell silent after a while, and 
looked nervously at the hunter of coun- 
terfeiters. 

“Now tell me about it, all about it,” Fil- 
muir suggested easily. “We picked Darbin 
up in Buffalo, two days ago. That night, at 
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Niagara Falls we landed Kimbane. Now, 
luck playing right, we’ve landed you. Who's 
the other man?” 

“Midden,” Old Si answered sullenly. 
“After all I done for that blamed scoundrel 
he. double-crosses me. Me!” 

“Yes?” 

“He was running liquor across the line 
when.I met him. He’s a dandy; could 
pour gasoline on a steam engine an’ it’d 
run an’ never miss a stroke! Two friends 
of mine—you’ve doped them out wrong— 
came down the old Snow Shoe trail and 
gave this Midden the car. Then he—he 
drops out. There’s nothing on me—” Old 
Si fairly choked with rage. 





“No, nothing but all your finger prints 
on six nice plates, Si,” Filmuir suggested. 
Then he added after a pause, “You did it 
very well, Si, but it won’t do. Midden, you 
know, was our man. That’s why you dou- 
ble-cregsed him with that idea of walking 
para the old Snow Shoe trail and being 
picked up by Darbin and Kimbane. He 
walked, all right. How’d you tumble to 
him?” 

“Tumble to Midden—he’s a—bull!” Old 
Si choked, in surprise. 

It was Filmuir’s turn to be astonished. 
Old Si hadn’t really known Midden was a 
detective, and Midden thought he had been 
discovered! Filmuir had overplayed his 
hand a little. Old Si, in horror at his own 
folly rose tremblingly to his full height. 
He clutched his skeleton-like hands, those 
cunning hands, skillful at engraving pho- 
tography and tone-work on meta? or stonc, 
and then the old man collapsed. Something 
had broken in his head. On that instant 
he lost consciousness, never to regain it, 
and three days later he died. 

Darbin and Kimbane were confronted by 
Midden, but they gave no sign of recog- 
nition. And he had to admit that even 
when in Old Si’s confidence he had never 
seen them. The two men, who had both 
served prison terms, cursed each other in 
their cells, and cunning mechanism re- 
counted these conversations. Over and 
ever again they talked about “him,” and 
about what Old Si had said. The man they 
had thought was Midden was the key to 
the situation. The two of them talked 
about him in low tones and swore to each 
other that they could have made no mis- 
take. 

“We picked ’im up right there, 
bane declared. “We done it right!” 


” 
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“They thought they delivered the stuff 
to me,” Midden reminded Filmuir, “but 
they must have given it to someone else— 
who shipped it.” 

Therein lay the mystery. They turned 
to the unidentified fingerprints again but 
their ownership still remained a mystery. 
No criminal in the world had those finger 
marks! He was one of the millions of the 
unidentified, and perhaps of the unidenti- 
fiable. But the detectives would net admit 
that he could not be found. 

“Well, if that print isn’t in the criminal 
records,” Drenn suggested, “you might take 
a whack at the workingmen’s compensation 
factory records.” 

“Oh, heavens!” Filmuir groaned. “What 
did you say that for? Now we've got to 
do it! We can’t think of a thing, and not 
do it.” 

After all, it was not se difficult, merely a 
matter of patience. There were hundreds 
of firms keeping fimger print records of 
their employees and each of the companies 
was obliged to retain an expert who could 
ransack the records and by index discover 
any individual im case of need. Accord- 
ingly Filmuir sent out two of his force 
who earried the finger print photographs 
from one company te another. 

One day they returned to Filmuir. “Jim 
found it,” ene said. “Picked it up im the 
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Meillan Manufacturing Co., where he’s a 
clerk im the office—or was. In the early 
part of June he started on a month’s leave 
ef absence for his health. He stored a 
trunk in the PB warehouse, and it’s full of 
his clothes, books and things. There are 
over 500 films, same size as this, in the 
lot. He’s a camera crank, and you can see 
that his lens is a very high-grade one. His 
name is John Rameine.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes; and his fingerprints are on the 
films, too. Same as the ones we have.” 

“Well, where is he?” 

“Nobody knows. He had about $200, 
and he told his landlady he was going out 
into the country; that he’d probably work 
here and there, but most of the time he’d 
tramp.” 

“Coming back?” 

“Yes, and he’s sure been traveling. He’s 
been writing to his bess every now and 
then—post card or something like that. 
One last week was from Muscatine, lowa. 
Here it is.” 

“Good boy!” Filmuir exclaimed, and he 
read the inscription: 

“Dear Mr. Pastel: Having time of my life. 
Stopped here for dinner today. If noth- 
ing happens will be on hand the third of 
September—gained 26 lbs. inch taller, 
brown and rugged again. John Rameine.” 

“That was the 21st,’ Filmuir remarked. 
“If he’s walking how does he expect to 
walk to New York in 13 days?” 

“He don’t. He’s in an automobile, I 
guess,” Jim said with a grin. “That pic- 
ture of Darbin and Kimbane was taken 
over the back of the front seat of that car.” 

“We'll see if he comes,’ Filmuir re- 
marked, and then sent out word to make 
sure that Rameine would come, whether 
he intended to er not. 


* - * * 


John Rameine, at Muscatine, turned east- 
ward again. He had driven more than 3000 
miles. For once in his life, he was having 
his fill of the outdoors. He was happy; he 
was less fearful of being mixed up in a 
counterfeiting case as time went on. None 
of the newspapers he read said anything 
about it. He concluded that the bundle 
had probably gone astray, or been stolen 
or something, otherwise there would have 
been long articles about it in the newspa- 
pers, he felt sure. 

He stopped one night in the familiar 
camping-ground at the Deserted House in 
western Indiana. Twe other automobiles 
were there. One of ‘the tourist parties 
consisted of a man with his wife and 
three children. They were in a small five- 
passenger. car, and as they sat by the big 
eamp fire that night the man turned to 
Rameine and said: 

“How’'ll you trade cars, partner? Our 
ear isn’t large enough for us. It’s a nice 
little car, new and all that. We had a big 
one, but sold it for the trip to California.” 


“I hadn’t thought of it,” Rameine re- 
plied. “Mine is a pretty big car for me to 
travel in; costs something to run it, too.” 

“How many miles a gallon?” 

“I’ve been getting 15 all along. But I’m 
light.” 

“Well, tell yeu what I'll do! Ill give 
you $1200 to boot. What do you say?” 

‘“Why—rer—” Rameine hesitated. It was- 
n’t his car to sell. It belonged to a gang 
of counterfeiters, however. It was, he 
tried to excuse himself, no crime to rob 
crooks. Besides, they had turned it over 
to him, probably to get him into trouble. 
And he couldn’t return it, even if he want- 
ed to. 

“lll make it $1400,” said the tourist, lit- 
tle guessing the cause of Rameine’s hesi- 
tation. “That’s a new car—so’s mine. I 
know that car—it’s a good make. They’re 
two months behind filling their orders. I 
want that car. What do you say?” 
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“All right,” Rameine said. “I can give 
you a bill of sale. You'll have to have the 
license changed anyhow and I'll have to 
have mine canceled.” 

He couldn’t very well have produced 


- that license! 


“That’s all right! Pll have to do the 
same. If I have amy trouble renewing, 
why ll write your home address—” 

“Fine!” Rameine said, and he wrote out 
his bill of sale: 

“I hereby sell to Mr. James Adams one 
Stulander automobile, Engime 345,742, Seri- 
al No. 969,243. James V. Ingrain, Pie Creek, 
Ohio.” 

For three days he drove homeward, but 
more and more there sang in his heart a 
tempting song. He had $1500 in cash; he 
was healthy and he was seeing the world. 
He would go clear to California and back 
again. He could pick up odd jobs here and 
there—but what was the use of working, 
anyhow? Three months wandering had 
spoiled him as he looked ahead to the day- 
job in New York, the motion picture even- 
ings and the hall bedroom sleep—the idea 
galled him. Besides, on his wages he 
couldn’t keep a car—garage rent was too 
high. 

The parting of the ways opened before 
him. One thing bothered him. The com- 
pany had kept his job for him; at some 
little inconvenience, too, especially during 
the summer vacation. Was it worth while 
to keep a promise? Wouldn’t it be a lot 
better for him to keep outdoors where his 
health was sure to be all right, rather than 
risk it again in that little old New York? 


He followed the Lincoln highway out of 
Joliet, and swung clear down toé Washing- 
ton. He had little time now to reach New 
York. He asked himself what he had bet- 
ter do. His conscience and his inclination 
fought along 100 miles of roadway and 
when he crossed the line into New Jersey 
he put up ever night in the tavern at Dim- 
ple Hill. 

“Been a towerin’?” the hotel man in- 
quired in the morning. 

“¥es, sir.” 

“Going back to work now, I suppose?” 

“Pm afraid so.” 

“Say; through with that car? 
you'll sell it?” 

“Eh? Why—um-m,” Rameine hesitated. 

“Tell ye what ’lIb do! That’s a nice little 
car, new, and been well took care of. Ui 
pay ye darn near the full price. If you 
don’t have no place of yer own to keep it 
im New York you'll find it costly renting a 
garage.” 

“That’s so. Pve been thinking about that, 
too,” Rameine replied. 

“Tll give ye $550 cash fer it, an’ that’s 
clost to what you paid, considering the 
mileage—” 

Rameine hesitated only a short while. 
Fate had intended he should be a worker 
and not a road-rolling drone. He took the 
cash and gave a bill of sale signed “James 
V.-Ingrain,” for he had suceumbed to the 
feeling of adventure in giving an alias. 
An hour later he caught the train for 
Jersey City. 

Back home, his old landlady welcomed 
him. She had quite forgotten that a month 
or so before a man had asked about John 
Rameine. Men like that don’t ask ques- 
tions that busy pecple are apt to remem- 
ber. That’s their way. She had a better 
room for him, one looking out on a dozen 
back-yards instead of his old air-shaft 
prison. 

“[’ll telephone for my trunk in the morn- 
ing,” Rameine told her. 


In the morning he put on a suit of 
elothes he had bought in Washington, fer 
he had foreseen he would be unable to 
get his trunk out of the warehouse in 
time. First he went to the bank and de- 
posited $1900, then strolled around to the 
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big Meillan Manufacturing Co.’s plant and 






met a dozen men and women whose names 
he had trouble in recalling—they had been 
so much out of his mind of late. 

“Morning, Rameine! Glad to see you!” 
Mr. Pastel greeted him and then the smile 
vanished from his face. “There’s a man 
would like to see you in my office.” 

Rameine hesitated. What man was it? 
He recalled, in a sudden flood, the things 
he had been doing during the previous 
month. The counterfeit outfit, the big, 
new automobile, the assumed name, his 
protracted joyride—it all rested on his 
conscience, of a sudden. Instead of one 
man there were two. 

“My name is Filmuir,” 
“This is Mr. Drenn. Sit down, please. Now 
tell us, Mr. Rameine, the exact circum- 
stances under which you took this photo- 
graph?” 

Rameine stepped back, his eves bulging, 
his face coloring, his lower jaw swinging 
loose. 

“Why—why—” he gasped. 
|—” 

“Never mind what we know about it, 
how we knew it, or anything of that kind,” 
Filmuir said, rather deliberately, but with 
a touch of menace in his tone. 

“T’ll tell you. Of course, Ill tell you!” 
tameine said quickly, collecting himself. 

I—I’m just surprised, that is all. I left 
here early im June. I went out into the 
‘ountry. I had to go—nerves breaking, and 
doctor said it’d be a good thing for my 
heart and lungs if I’d get into the farm 
and woodlands. So 1 took a boat up the 
Hudson to Bear mountain and started back 
icross country on foot. I walked a week, 
worked a few days in a garage, went on 
again, and worked on a farm, some. Quite 
a few farms, in fact; just a day or two at 
a time hoeing potatoes and weeding and 
so on. I walked a lot but people gave me 
lifts, too. Early in August, I think it was 
the first Monday or Tuesday—” 

“Tuesday. Go on,” Filmuir said. 

“Il was walking down the road—” 

“What road?” 

“The Snowshoe trail, they call it. It was 
ibout 300 miles from New York, and I 
figured I could make it in about 30 days. 
(nd if | had rides ’d detour some. I had 
i ride, all right.” 

“Yes?” Filmuir inquired. 


one greeted him. 


“How—you— 


“Yes, sir. Two men came down a grade 
behind me, took me in, and we went to 
where the Snowshoe joins the Mohawk 


trail. There they asked me if I could drive 
an automobile and I said I could. They 
paid me $100 to take the car to the marshes 
west of Sandusky. They said I'd meet a 
man there, name of Hippan Lestrone, in 
four days—” 

“Four days?” Filmuir inquired. 

“Yes, sir, he said four days. I went out 
there and nobody there knew anything 
about Hippan, but—but~” 

“Yes? How long before you got there?” 

“Why—lI was there the third night.” 

“Well?” 

“I didn’t find anybody who knew about 
Hippan Lestrone. So I went on. There 
was a bundle—a bundle—” 

“We're very interested, Rameine.” 

“I opened it. It was full of bills, 50's, 
20’s, 10's.” They'd tried to shift some- 
thing onto me—” 

“I see. Then—?” 

“I bundled the stuff all up together and 
went to an express office but it wasn’t 
open. I left it there addressed to some 
people I'd read about—the Carcajou De- 
tective Agency. 

“That’s what comes of being famous.” 
Filmuir turned to Drenn, who grinned. 

“Then I went riding off across the coun- 
try. I went to Hannibal, Missouri, up the 
Red Ball trail to Muscatine, lowa, and 
home again. Here I am.” 
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“The car?” 
“I sold it. Then I took the car I got, 
part in trade, and sold that too. I came 
back to go to work.” 

“Thought at first perhaps that you’d just 
run around and not return to the job?” 
Drenn spoke for the first time. 

“Yes, sir—” 

“It’s just as well you returned. Do you 
think you’d know the two men again-- 
those you photographed?” 

“Yea, sir” 

They took him to the prison and showed 
him the two men. He recognized Darbin 
as the driver of the car and Kimbane as 
the chunky fellow who had sat beside the 
driver. 

The two gazed surlily at the young man, 
who went away with the two detectives. 

“You'll testify, of course?” Filmuir asked 
Ramein. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“That’s good. I’d suggest that the next 
time you find anything like that stuff or 
learn anything about a crime that you re- 
port it.” 

“Yes, sir!” Rameine exclaimed. 
I do.” 

“And in the meanwhile, don’t talk. Hang 
on to your job, of course, and when we are 
ready for you you'll be summoned.” 

John Rameine left the prison with won- 
der. The big iron gate clanging behind 
him startled him. It made him cringe. He 
knew that somehow he had been close to 
the edge of a dangerous precipice. How 
he had escaped he could not tell. He real- 
ized how fortunate he was that he was 
merely a witness. 

He started for the office to go to work, 
but weak with excitement his thoughts 
filled with details he had not told—im- 
portant details. When he reached the 
drug store on the corner, just east of the 
Meillan Manufacturing Co.’s plant, he be- 
thought himself of something else. He 
went into the telephone booth and called 
up Mr. Drenn. 


“Mr. Drenn,” he exclaimed, “this is John 
Rameine. | forgot to tell you and Mr. Fil- 
muir about something. I—I brought back 
nearly $2,000. I deposited it in the Savings 
Bank—” 

“That’s all right, my boy! When you 
sold the car you put down the serial and 
engine numbers, so when the car turned 
up in Omaha, Filmuir traced that end of 
the story. But it’s all right! The money’s 
yours. You have earned it. You're a fool 
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though, giving an assumed name. He 
won't bring it out. It won’t help our case 
any—” 


“You knew that,” wailed Rameine. 

“Why, of course. Old Si Haberk Sought 
the car, this spring, and naturally we kept 
track of it.” 

Haberk ?” 

“Yes, the man you were to meet at San- 
dusky marshes—Hippan Lestrone. Trouble 
was, you were a day too soon. Good-by!” 

“My land!” Rameine wiped the per- 
spiration from his brow and hustled to his 
job. He, indeed, had much to be thankful 
for. 
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MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WORK 


1. GANOR, Former U. S. Govt. Detective. 101, St. Louis. ‘ie. 
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$500 for $4 “Estate” 

One day a stranger sought out Izan 
Jostoff, a railroad worker, and after 
making a number of inquiries for the 
ostensible purpose of positively estab- 
lishing his identity informed Jostoff 
that his father in Switzerland had died 
and fhat $15,000 of the latter’s estate 
had been bequeathed to him. A spe- 
cial messenger, the stranger declared, 
was even then on his way to America, 
carrying the $15,000 in cash. 

Jostoff was torn by two conflicting 
entotions. Naturally he was grieved 
to learn that his father was no more 
and at the same time-he was pleased to 
think of the $15,000 which was shortly 
to be his. 

Within a week or so after the first 
stranger’s visit a second came carry- 
ing a foreign-looking traveling bag. He 
likewise made careful inquiries, ap- 
parently for the purpose of making 
sure that Jostoff was really the legatee 
he sought. When perfectly satisfied on 
this score he demanded that Jostoff pay 
him $500 to cover his traveling expenses 
from Switzerland and assured him that 
he would then turn over the bag con- 
taining the inheritance. Jostoff hand- 
ed over $500 and the “messenger” sur- 
rendered the bag and vanished. 

On opening the bag Jostoff’s eager 
fingers found four neatly-tied packages. 
He examined them carefully and was 
satisfied that what he could see from 
the outside was good U. S. money. Then 
he untied the rolls and nearly fainted 
at the discovery that he had only four 
rolls of old paper, each wrapped in a 
dollar bill. He hastened to tell the po- 
lice how he had been bamboozled but 
by that time the swindlers were far 
away, no doubt congratulating each 
other on having fallen “heirs” to Jost- 
off’s $500, exactly $496, net, “to the 
velvet.” 


A Playful Prank of the Rain 


A man named Magg who dwells in a 
New Hampshire village has made him- 
self well-nigh indispensable to his 
neighbors because he is an able and 
willing worker at odd jobs and quite 
an expert tinker. As his services are 
always in demand he is seldom to be 
found in the humble cottage where he 
lives alone. To enable prospective em- 
plovers to find him when they want 
him he has been in the habit of chalk- 
ing up on a slate hung on his door the 
name of the place where he has gone 
to work. If he happened to be working 
for Bill Jones, for instance, the slate 
would advise: “You will find me at 
Bill Jones’s.” 

One day a woman in the village 
whose importunities had failed to en- 
list her husband’s services for beating 
the family rugs sought out Magg’s house 
to hire him for the work. She walked 
up to the door and was horrified to 
read on the slate: “You will find me 
dead.” 

She ran down the street, telling all 
the villagers she- met that Magg was 
dead. When people learned of the mes- 
sage.on the slate, they all concluded 
that the old man had committed suicide. 
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Within a short time someone found the 
coroner and the sheriff and these of- 
ficials broke down the door. A thor- 
ough search of the premises failed to 
disclose the body as everyone expeci- 
ed it would. 

The local paper printed a report of 
the sucide and everybody turned out 
to search for the corpse in the woods 
and fields adjacent to the village. 

In the meantime a copy of the paper 
telling about his suicide fell into the 
hands of the tinker who was wos" ‘ng 
in a neighboring village. He read the 
story and hurried home to convince 
everybody that it was considerably ex- 
aggerated. 

He looked at the slate that for years 
had hung on his door and immediately 
saw how the thing had come about. He 
explained to his gaping neighbors that 
he had gone to work at Deadwood, a 
village a few miles away, and had writ- 
ten on the slate: “You will find me at 
Deadwood.” Rainwater dripping from 
the roof had washed off the “at” and 
the “wood,” leaving the startling sen- 
tence, “You will find me dead.” 


ee 


The Ghost of the Potomac 


A canoeist reported to the Washing- 
ton police that while paddling in the 
Potomac river a few miles above the 
Capital City his blood had been made 
to run cold by a weird, ghostly cry 
that came from a clump of trees along 
the shore. Then several motorists told 
of having also heard ghostly shrieks at 
the same place. The story of the sup- 
posed spook spread rapidly and ram- 
blers and canoeists all made it a point 
to keep a safe distance from the “haunt- 
ed wood” after nightfall. 

Then several persons living in the 
neighborhood learned of the blood-cur- 
dling cry and how it had frightened 
pleasure-seekers. They admitted that 
terrifying cries might have been heard 
but they stoutly insisted that these 
cries had not come from the spook of 
any murder victim or anyone who had 
been drowned. 

They investigated and soon discover- 
ed that a lonesome hoot owl had taken 
up his abode in that particular patch 
of timber and that the ghostly sounds 
were merely his mournful cries. Some 
of the more imaginative of the inves- 
tigators suggested that the love-making 
of canoeists had brought the owl sad 
memories of a lost mate and made him 
mourn aloud. 


$100,000 Bonds Bought Mud Pie 


Walking along the bank of Straight 
river near Medford, Minn., a man paus- 
ed to watch two little girls playing. 
One was the store-keeper and the oth- 
er was her customer. As the man look- 
ed on with amused interest the cus- 
tomer bought a mud pie and tendered 
in payment a piece of water-soaked pa- 
per. Although the man was several 
feet away the “money” appeared to be 
more than mere scrap paper. He open- 
ed his eves wider. Then he approach- 
ed the little store-keeper and asked to 
see the money. To his amazement he 
found it to be a perfectly good $1000 
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bond. The girls showed him. several 
more, all good, non-negotiable securi- 
ties and worth in the aggregate $100,- 
000. 

In reply to his inquiry as to where 
they got the bonds the children explain- 
ed that while wading in the river a 
pillow case came floating along. They 
towed it ashore and on opening it 
found the “money.” 

On investigation it developed that 
the bonds had been among the loot 
taken 10 days before from a St. Paul 
bank by five robbers. The president of 
this bank at once went to Medford, paid 
the two girls the reward that had been 
offered for the return of the bonds and 
carried them back to St. Paul. 


Spirit Forbade Remarriage 

In a breach of promise suit against 
Samuel Regal in New York Mrs. Ce- 
cilia Rosenthal of Topeka testified that 
she had come to the metropolis after 
several meetings with Regal at the 
home of relatives in Kansas City. It 
was understood, she said, that they 
were to be married in December 1919, 
but when the time for the wedding ap- 
proached Regal declared that he could 
never make her his wife because the 
spirit of his third wife constantly hov- 
ered over him and forbade his marriage 
to her. 

Regal testified that when he found 
that the woman would not be able to 
control his stepson he decided that it 
would be best to call off the match. “Be- 
sides,” he declared, “I never promised 
to marry her.” 

“But weren't you engaged and didn’t 
you give Mrs. Rosenthal an engagement 
ring?” inquired the judge. 

“Yes, your honor,” Regal replied, “I 
admit I was engaged but | insist I never 
promised to marry her.” : 

The jury, however, decided that an 
engagement is tantamount to a promise 
to marry and awarded the plaintiff a 
verdict of $23,000. 





“And you have no complaint to mak 
about the flat?” 

“Sure, th’ flat’s so small there ain’t room 
for complaint.”-—Brooklyn Life. 





Welcome 
To Trial Subscribers 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on trial 
for eight weeks, we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week 
and that it is something which you will! 
want to have permanert!;. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
youarethejudge. Please notethatif yoursis 
an eight weeks trial order the expiration of! 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on vour address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder 
which is on the front page of each issue 
For example if the number on your label is 
1442; this means that your subscription wil! 
end with the issue that bears that number 
which will be Aug. 20th. With that issue 
we will stop sending you the paper unless 
you have it renewed. Kindly keep track of 
your subscription and if you like the paper 
be sure to let us have your renewal ir 





. good time, so you will not miss any issues 


Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us te invite you by specia' 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO 
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[, Notes shout Wome 


Says People Want Plain Food. Speak- 
ing to the graduating class of the Lewis 
Hotel Training School, Miss Alice Rob- 
ertson related her own experiences as 
a restaurant owner and said that the 
best slogan for such a business was to 
“smile and keep smiling.” She said the 
taste of the present generation is for 
good, plain food rather than -the 16 
courses of President Grant’s time. Miss 
Robertson said hotels and places to eat 
should be restful and added that even 
members of congress appreciated a rest- 
ful place. “This congress job is hard 
work,” she said, “and a restful place 
seems good occasionally.” 





Appoint Woman Dry Officer. Mrs. 
Gladys K. Warburton has been appoint- 
ed U. S. prohibition enforcement of- 
ficer for the California district. Mrs. 
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Warburton is the only woman to hold 
such a position in the United States and 
her appointment was viewed with much 
skepticism by some who thought that 
only a man, and a brave one at that, 
could fittingly fill the job. But Mrs. 
Warburton, although very charming 
and feminine as a woman, is credited 
with a will of steel and with unflagging 
layalty to duty when acting in the ca- 
pacity of one of Uncle Sam’s officers. 











Bar Married Teachers. Married wom- 
en have been barred from teaching in 
the public schools of Warwick county, 
Va., the members of the school board 
deciding to employ only single women 
in the future. “The place for married 
women is at home with children of 
their own,” they declare. 


U. S. A. Nurses Graduate. The 1921 
class of nurses graduated from Walter 
Reed hospital at Washington, number- 
ed 404 nurses, which is said to be the 
argest class of its kind ever graduated. 
\ll these nurses will serve in the U. S. 
irmy. 


oe 

Take Spoons from Her Stomach. Five 
teaspoons were taken from the stomach 
ff Mrs. R. T. Cowan of Kirkmansville, 
\y., in an operation recently performed. 
‘Irs. Cowan, whose mind became affect- 
d several months ago, was sent to 
he state hospital for treatment. Al- 
hough she often threatened to swal- 
ow spoons or said she had swallow- 
d them, it is not known when or how 
he did it. 





Detroit’s Business Marvel. From tel- 
phone operator to vice-president and 
seneral manager of the Detroit Edison 
Co., has been the meteoric rise of Miss 
Sarah Sheridan. For 15 years she was 
general sales manager and her recent 
promotion comes as an acknowledge- 
ment of her long, faithful and capable 
service. The company is capitalized 
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at $75,000,000 and Miss Sheridan spends 
yearly §2,000,000, having direct control 
over 500 highly paid men. She says 
there is nothing remarkable in what 
she has done and that any woman 
could do the same thing if she worked 
for a concern that was willing to recog- 
nize the efforts of a woman. 

Sex Bias and the Jury. Much has 
been expected of the mixed jury but 
women have been so accused of being 
“heartless” to their own sex that the de- 


fense usually protests vigorously 
against them as jurors in criminal 
trials involving women. Many men 


hold this theory, whether true or not. 
On the other hand many women be- 
lieve that male jurors alone are too 
tender-hearted toward women accused 
of crime. This latter has been pretty 
well established. A famous professor 
of law always taught: “If you haven't 
a pretty woman for a client, get one for 
a witness; have a woman on your side 
some way.” Many think that the mixed 
jury has at the outset met obstacles 
to its perfect functioning and that sex 
bias will lead to many complications. 


To Wash Dishes One Year. A Chicago 
judge, forgetful of the clause in the con- 
stitution forbidding cruel and unusual 
yunishments, sentenced four women ar- 
‘ested for shop-lifting to go to church 
‘very Sunday for a year, to be home 
‘very night at 10 o’clock and to wash 
and dry the dishes every day. 











No More 
Gray Hairs! 


Gray Hair Restored to Natural Color. 
ee oe 
Remedy. Book About 
It Free. 






“Yes, my hair was quite gray. It was falling out, 
too, and I was becomi ch older looking. My scalp 
was filled with and itched almost constantly. 

**l read of a new discovery called Kolor-Bak which 
would restore gray hair to its natural color and, at 
= amg ae , itching a 
other hair troubles. ried was simply aston- 
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A Bushel of Reading Matter 





We will not send you merely yeur cheice 


REMEMBE of one of these books, but ALL FIVE 


of them, just as listed above. You all know Charlotte M. 
Braeme, She is one of the world’s mest fascinating 


writers. Her name alone is enough to guarantee a good 
Strong story, interesting and entertainingly told. Here is a 
chance for you to read 5 of her best books, aggregating 


160 large double column pages 
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paper of interest to all members of the family, Send only 
25¢ to pay for year’s subscription, and 10c extra to pay 
for postage, etc. (35c in all) and we will send our paper 
for one year and the collection of books as above, This is 
a big introductory offer. If t above titles are out, will 


send others just as good. » 


EVERYDAY LIFE, Dept. R.M. 78, CHICAGO 





DO YOUR OWN SOLDERING 
and METAL REPAIRING with 


Solderall 25c 5 


TUBE 
Patented (ect. 3, 1911 


A Paste That Turns In- Qur New Im- $1 50 
to Metal When Heated proved Torch ° 









A match will do it, but hest results 
can be obtained by using our new im- 
proved torch. Requires ne acid er sol- 
dering iron. Joinsorrepairs wires, met- 
al or metaiware. Sold by Hardware and 
Electrical Stores, or sent by us postpaid 


COMBINATION SET $1.75 


Tube and Torch Complete 


SOLDERALL CO., Dept. W, 


129 Sussex Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Dealers Send for Quantity Prices 
Look for Trade Mark *‘SODERALL Ke 
ware of Imitations with similar names 


TAKE YOUR PICK! 


The dominant political parties are now engaged in what 
is believed to be the greatest of all struggles for power— 
conditions are constantly changing—changes which af- 
feet you The progressive citizen must keep well informed. 
Here’s your chance Select your favorite combination at 











these special money-saving prices 
Capper’s Weekly { Both 
The Pathfinder | Year $1.45 
National Republican { Both 

The Pathfinder | Year $2.15 
N.Y. Tri-Weekly World =; Beth 

The Pathfinder | Year $1.55 
All Four one yearfor only - - $3.15 
The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D.C. 








~ =< _— = 


This 1921 model Men’s or ” popular 16 size perfect time 
keeper for only $2.95. Bors Bieerotd thin. model case, open 
face, stem wind and set, position adjustment, fully tested. A writ- 
watch. Present given with each watch. 

no money. Simply pay the postman $2.95 and the watch 

and present is yours. ine Gold Filled Wateh Chain, $1.00 extra. 
CONSOLIDATED WATCH CO.,De>t. 101 160 N.Wells St. Chicago 


New Remedy for Piles 
PILE-EZE is se Sent Free 


quick in its ree 

lief, so different, 

that the manufacturers offer to send a $2 tube for 

your own private use, and not a cent to pay unless 
ou are glad topay when convinced that this blessed re- 

fet has cured your piles. Here’s something every pile 

sufferer has been looking for, and when like mayiec pain 

is gone and healing sets in you will be mighty glad you 

accepted this free offer. Simply send name and you be 

the judge. fo., Dept. 148 Kansas City,Mo. 


STOPS LEG TROUBLES 


4 new illustrated book sent free to readers Dy 
the suecessful specialist, br. H. J. Whittier, 
Suite 114, 421 East 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
tells how to be rid of Leg Sores and Vari- 
cose Uleers without pain or knife by using his 
unique diseovery, result of 32 years specializ- 
ing. Write for your free copy today. 
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[ Buen Inreanaes 


Husband, at store with wife—How would 
this cloth do for your new dress? 

Wife—It wouldn't do at all. Nobody’s 
wearing that. 

Husband, pointing to another lot—Then 
how about this kind? It’s certainly very 
handsome. 

Wife—Oh, that won't do either; every- 
body’s wearing that. 








Willie—Mamma, am I descended from the 
monkey tribe? 

Mamma—lI don’t know, Willie. I 
met any of your father’s folks. 


never 


Theodore—He went so far as to call me 
a puppy! 

Harriet—And at veur age! 
Boston Transcript. 


The idea!— 





Performer on tight rope, to companion 
standing head on head—Heavens, Bill, I’ve 
got the hiccups coming on. 

“Why, papa,” she urged, “you know Ar- 
buthnot never drinks, smokes, chews, gam- 
bles, nor swears.” 

“Yes, I know,” the rugged, 
old man answered, “but I don’t want a chap 
for a son-in-law who merely doesn’t do 
things.’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


+ 


unromantic 


She—I see here where a man married a 
woman for money. You wouldn’t marry 
me for money, would-you? 

He—Why, no, I would not marry you for 
all the money in the world.—London Ideas. 


“What would you suggest for our lit- 
crary club to read?” asked Mrs. Flubdub. 

“A good cook-book,” responded her bru- 
tal husband.—Kansas City Journal. 


“Naw, I never vote. 
public affairs.’ 

“Did you consent to be counted when the 
census was taken?”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


I never bother with 


Professor—W onderful, is it not, sir, how 
Nature provides for the needs of man- 
kind? ? 

Foolish Friend—-Oh, rather! What, for 
instance, could be more convenient than 
ears to hook one’s spectacles on? 


The wife of Captain Kidd was terrified 
when he called her “My treasure!” She 
thought he wanted to bury her!—Cartoons 
Magazine. 


Mrs. Bacon- 
called? 

Mr. Bacon—Oh, he wanted to sell me a 
preparation to make my. hair grow. 

Mrs. Bacon—But doesn’t he know enough 
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Who was that man who just 


to take his hat off when he’s talking to a 
gentieman? 

Mr. Bacon—He knew enough not to, my 
dear. The fellow’s as bald as a billiard 
ball—Yyonkers Statesman. 


Father—Is he thrifty? 

Daughter—Thrifty, daddie! Why, Jack’s 
saved over $10,000 out of that $100,000 his 
grandfather left him year before last.— 
Boston Globe. 


Smith 
Francais? 
Garcon—Not ze English kind, monsieur. 





(in Paris)—Garcon, parley voo 


Mr. Everbroke—I like the apartment very 
well, but the 10th floor is rather too high. 

Agent—Bill collectors are not permitted 
to use the elevators. 

Mr. Everbroke—You may make out my 
lease.—Boston Transcript. 


Smith—-I wish I was an adept at arguing. 

Bjones—Well, here’s a hint. If you must 
argue, choose a subject you know some- 
thing about—then keep your mouth shut 
and listen 





Mr. Peck—I had a funny dream last night. 
It seemed that I was in South Africa. Dia- 
monds were lying around me in heaps. 

Mrs. Peck—Did you see any as small as 
the one in the engagement-ring you gave 
me? 


Arthur—I know a man, married for 30 
years, who stays at home every evening. 

Amy (with feeling)—That is love! 

Arthur—No. It’s rheumatism.—Boston 
Globe. 


“Hey, Rodney, look here! I weigh three 
pounds more’n you!” 

“Aw, g’wan, y’re cheatin’, 
got y’r hands in 
Boy. 


Skinny! Youse 
y’r pockets?”—American 





She had not been married long. She 
made a pie for dinner. During the meal she 
hesitatingly remarked to her husband: “I 
think I left out something and the pie isn’t 
very good.” 

After taking a bite he sadly replied: “You 
are wrong, my dear! Nothing you left out 
could make a pie taste like this. It’s some- 
thing you put in.’"—Country Gentleman. 


“By Jove! Isabel, when I see by my ac- 
count that the car has cost us over a thou- 
sand this year, I get cold feet.” 

“Well, Henry, don’t blame me. I ad- 
vised you not to keep an account.”—Life. 


“Is she very pretty?” 

“Pretty? Say! when she gets on a 
street-car the advertising is a total loss.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 

Dorothy and Maxine were playing with 
their dolls. “Let’s play heaven,” Dorothy 
said. “Ill be the mother angel and you 
be the nurse angel and our dolls will be 
the baby angels.” All of which went very 
well for a while and then was heard: 
“Good-night, babies. Now, nurse angel, 
take good care of the children. God and I 
are going to play bridge.”—Toledo News- 
Bee. 





“I’ve just licked you because you played 
truant. Don’t you ever let it happen again.” 

“Aw, it didn’t happen. I did it on pur- 
pose.” 


e— 
Aunt Nellie—Well, Bobbie, dear, did you 
see Santa Claus last Christmas? 
it was too dark to 
see him, but I heard what he said when he 
knocked his toe against the bedpost.—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 





A Pittsburgh woman, in the days before 
the state went dry, took a bath one winter 
evening and then as she felt chilled she 
swallowed a tablespouonful of whisky. Aft- 


THE PATHFINDER 





A Wonderful Littie Book of 


Health and Life 
Tells How To Get Well Without Drugs or Expense 


How food can be Life or Death. Vital facts about every 
i 


oy. ‘ood. 
ow food or Fasting Cures. 

How one kind of raw food—a simple vegetable—if eaten 
raw, has brought persons from the verge of the grave, from 
debility and other troubles to perfect health in 6 weeks. 
It invigorates and builds up strength. Banishes Rhet- 
matism even in the joints. Gives health in other com- 
plaints. Shows its remarkable effect in a few days. Just 
an ordinary vegetable, but its virtues when eaten raw aro 
not generally known. It really seems to make one fee! 
20 years younger. Gives a bracing effect like a tonic. It 
is like other foods, nourishing and beneficial to any one 
if eaten raw instead of cooked. Sold in every fruit store 

The Olive Oil Method. 

The Partial Fasting Method. 
week. Results surprise you. 

Explanation of complete fasting and its remarkable bene 
fit. Almost beyond belief—but true. 

The mixed raw grain method. 


Improvement in a single 


All about Food giving health or disease. Wonderful 
malern discoveries about Food. 
Table of Mineral Contents “3 — foods. This 


alone is worth the price of the 

How to keep in health. 

How to remove Gall Stones and prevent them forming 

Tells how to have all the necessary nourishing elements 
—vitamines, etc. in your daily food. 

New method for Diabetes. No medicine. 

No need to suffer from Constipation, Stomach and In- 
testinal complaints—weakness—wasting. The book tells 
how these are easily overcome, 

The remarkable virtues of genuine cold presse! natural 
olive oil. 

How to have a fair and perfect complexion without 
drugs or cosmetics. 

“aad to nourish and restore the hair. 
self. 

Tells how Mothers lose their Teeth and how to prevent 
the loss of Teeth. 

Tells how Nursing Mothers when weaning may avoid 
all discomfort by the use of a very simple preparation 
easily, quickly and cheaply made at home. Instantly 
stops inflammation, giving relief at once and is perfectly 
harmless and beneficial. This recipe alone is worth more 
than the price of the Book. 

More Health information than in $5.00 books—and all 
in plain, sensible language. 

Price $1.00, postage paid, 
‘‘Health Facts.’ 

Guaranteed to please you or money refunded at once. 
Please cut this out if it interests you, 


Address GEORGE CALLAHAN, 99 Pine St., New York 


Prepare it your- 


to your address. Ask for 











LET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 
tion with a subscription to the Path- 
SAVE finder at money saving prices. 
We do not —— a —— 
tion st, ut 
SUBSCRIPTION ask our friends 
MONE to send us a list of the pa- 
pers desired, and allow us 
FOR to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. When you 
YOU find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 

AND 26 VI pws GIVEN 
AND 45. 
Salve at 25 counts fom and 


remit $2.00, Premium’ will 
be promptly sent Fwy gear 
Established 27 yrs. 


posesu RSE RF 








WRIST WATCH GIVEN 


Dandy Wrist Watch guaranteed 5 years 
given for selling two lots of 20 pictures 
Order 20, when sold 
send the $2.00 and choose wrist watch or 
a according to big list sent 


ART CO, Dept, 25, Chieage 
EAR SHELLS 


ioe DEAFNESS 


A new efficient aid for deafness. No trouble to use: can 
be used continuously; no batteries; no cords; no head- 
bands; no expense; is inconspicuous. 


DR. C. E. STOKOE, 345 Central Bldg. LOS ANGELES CALIF 
Get This Book f2re°s.3 Ne 


selling Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery 
| direct from mill to wearers. Pleasant, digni 
fied work. Permanent income. Write today 


Geo. G. Clows Co., Desk 35, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTED STATIONERY $09 E2cox.2>" 
Fine Bond Paper, Printed with yous anaes 

and address in latest stylein -_ pak: ey $1. 00 

Size of paper, 6x7; envelopes, 6 Sent post 
aid; Quality guaranteed; Write yn FR 12, Seat AL 
STATIONERY CO., Box 414 Winona, Minnesota. 


| PATENT-SENSE 
oF, 
“Ge Book for Irv inventors &™ Mfrs” 
° se 
The last word in fashions 
WHAT $1.65 WILL B and dressmaking : ¢t 
best of fiction: articles by experts on subjects of interest. mak 
McCall's Magazine the All-Star Women's Magazine. We tur 


nish McCall” sand nder, both one year. for Only $1. 65; 
asaving of 50cents THE PATHFINDER Washington, 0. C. 


f ? Teal 

Are You Interested 22.00) (oe 

and 10c. F. Crane, 843 Advertising Bidg., Chicago, !!!. 
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erward she prepared her little daughter for 
bed. °*She was bending over the youngster, 
unbuttoning her frock, when the child gave 
two or three sniffs and said sharply: “Why, 
mother, you’ve been*using father’s per- 
fumery !” 





Maurice was obstinate, and Robert, two 
vears his senior, was endeavoring to make 
him mind. Finally he marched over to 
him, and, grasping him by the collar, shook 
him, and said, “Look here, young fellow, 
vou hayen’t got your father to deal with 
this. time.” 


CHURCH PLEASANTRY 
Chairman—Don’t you think, gentleman, 
in view of the high cost of living, we ought 
to increase our pastor’s salary? 
Vestryman—That’s all right. But don’t 
pay him for overtime on his sermons. 





Just after the cheir had sung its anthem 
the minister announced as his text, “Now 
when the uproar had ceased.” 

The singers bided their time patiently, 
nd when the sermon was over rose and 
rendered in most melodious fashion an- 
other anthem beginning: “Now it is high 
time to awaken after sleep.” 


4 bashful curate found the young ladies 
n the parish too helpful. At last it be- 
ame so embarrassing that he left. Not 
ong afterwards he met the curate who had 
ucceeded him. “Well,” he asked, “how 
lo you get on with the ladies?” 

“Oh, very well, indeed,” said the other. 
There is safety in numbers, you know.” 
“Ah!” was the instant reply. “I only 
found it in Exodus.”—London Opinion. 


The minister who made the following an- 
ouncement seems to have been prepared 
for untoward results from his preaching. 
‘There are some flowers here,” he said, 
‘for those who are sick at the close of this 
ervice.”—Youth’s Companion. 


Clergyman (triumphantly )—Didn’t I tell 
ou that jazz band would help us? 
Deacon—-Yes, Dominie, but there’s still 
chance to improve. 

Clergyman—How? 

Deacon—That band ought to play dur- 
ng your sermon.—Judge. 


The minister called upon all those who 
wished to go to Heaven to stand up. All 
ose to their feet with the exception of 
ne young man, “Don’t you want to go to 
eaven, my friend?” asked the preacher. 
“Oh, aye, I want to go, reet enough,” the 
oung fellow replied, “but not wi’ this trip.” 


—— 


The rector met the church warden just 
efore the service the other Sunday morn- 
ng and beckoned to him. “Mr. Grimes,” 
e said, “we had better take up the collec- 
‘ion before the sermon this morning.” 
“Very well, if you wish it,” returned the 
varden. “But what is your reason?” 

“I think it will be wiser,” the rector re- 
lied. “The fact is, I am going to preach 
n the subject of economy.” 


AS FOR THE GIRLS— 

If we felt she needed it, we should cer- 
\inly extend our sy to “the girl of 
day”"—so many self-appointed critics 
ave their critical faculties focused upon 
er and, in familiar language, are “giving 
er jessie” for everything, from the short- 
ess-of her skirts to the fact that she does 
ot faint when a man who has been com- 
ig Tuesdays and Thursdays for three years 
nally asks her to marry him. 

But one of the chief charms of the mod- 
rn Jass is that she doesn’t need our sym- 
athy. She stands squarely on her feet, 
vhether they have high heels or sport 
umps under them, and looks the world in 
he face and laughs at it when it tries to 
puzzle her out and fails to do so. Serious 
Id world, seme section of which is al- 
ways putting on its glasses and squinting 
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down into the face of laughing youth try- 
ing.to explain the inexplicable! For not 
the Einstein theory, but woman is and al- 
ways has been the inexplicable mystery of 
life. 

It’s no new story to the girls. Their 
mothers tell them of how the “sheath” 
skirt of a decade or two ago was criticized 
as much as the short skirt is today, of the 
horror aroused longer ago by the women 
who tied their corset strings to the bed- 
post and walked away in an effort to 
achieve a small waist. 

No, you are not discussed because of 
what you do today, girls. You are dis- 
cussed because you are “the eternal femi- 
nine.” You are the most decorative thing 
in the landscape, and we, for one, don’t 
know what we would do without you.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


A RIME ON EVOLUTION 
The poets are having unusual kinds of 
fits these days. One of them, taking as his 
prosaic theme Prof. Wells’s textbook on 
history, has achieved a poetic flight which 
begins thus: 


Deep in the blank abyss of time, 
When Earth was only cooling lava, 
Life raised from intertidal slime 

Frail beings, glutinous as guava, 
Which, forming skeletons and gizzards 
By complication of their cells, 
Brought on the age of Giant Lizards 
Whose sage historian is Wells. 


Rupture Kills 
7,000 Annually 


Seven thousand persons each year are laid 
away—the burial certificate being marked 
“Rupture.” Why? Because the unfortunate 
ones had neglected themselves or had been 
merely taking care of the sign (swelling) of 
the aMiction and paying no attention to the 
cause. What are you doing? Are you neg- 
lecting yourself by wearing a truss, appliance 
or whatever name you choose to cal] it? At 
best, the truss is only a makeshift—and can- 
not be expected te act as more than a mere 
mechanical suppert. The binding pressure re- 
tards bleod circulation, thus robbing the weak- 
ened muscles of that which they need most— 
nourishment. 

But science has found a way, and all truss suf- 
ferers in the land are invited to make a FREE 
test right in the privacy of theirown homes. The 
PLAPAO method is unquestionably the most 
scientific, logical and successful self-treat- 
ment for rupture the world has ever known. 

The PLAPAO PAD when adhering closely to 
the body cannot possibly slip or shift out of 
place, therefore cannot chafe or pinch. Soft 
as velvet—easy to apply—comparatively inex- 
pensive. To be used whilst you work and 
whilst you sleep. No straps, buckles or springs 
attached. 

Learn how to close the hernial opening as 
nature intended so the rupture CAN’T come 
down. Send your name today to PLAPAO CO., 
698 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., for FREE trial 
Plapao and instructive information.— (c)P.L. 














RECIPE BOOK 10c 


HERB Werth $6. Teaches how to make medicines 
from ot teh for all diseases. Over 250 recipes and 
herb secrets. ind, Herb Dept. 584, Hammond. ind. 


GOITRE " 


[have an honest, proven hs for 
goitre (big — It checks the 
growth at once, reduces the enlarge. 
ment, in and distress and re- 
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BLADDER 
WEAKNESS 


famous European chemist bas given the world a 
sare discovery that soothes and ailays inflammation 
and Weakness of Bladder, and the 


PROSTATE GLAND 


It. is embodied in our treatment, PRO-GLANDIN. 
hofsands are it. Simple and safe for all whe 
eed relief from 











If you want to enjoy w">roken rest all night, wi 


th 
ease, comfort and contentm.... then use PRO-GLANDIN 


on Free Trial 


SOc. Pkg'e FREE 


Also “Self Care” Leafiet 
To introduce we will give away 100 000 Packages sent 
FREE, postpaid anywhere Contains Trial supply of 
PRO-GLANDIN, and ‘Self-Care’ Leaflet telling how 
to treat yourself. Every Bladder or Prostate sufferer 
should read it. no meney. just your address, 
and get all by return mail. free 


E. C. WORTH, 74 Cortiand Street. New York 


TOBACCO 


Or Snuff Habit 
Cured or No Pay 


No matier whether used in pipe, cigarettes, 
cigars, chewed or used in the form of snuff. 
Superba Tobacco Remedy contains nothing in- 
jurious, no dope, poisons. or hebit-forming 
drugs. Guaranteed. Sent on trial. If it 
cures, costs you one dollar. If it fails, or if 
you are not perfecti satisfied, costs you 
nothing. Write for full remedy today. 


Superba Company, #14, Baltimore, Md. 




















ff you have prostate dis- 
order—bladder trouble—get up 


might, there is positive and 
rapid reel Yor you wil without drugs or massage— 






without pain or discomfort— privately at home. Our 
free book tells a Doctors, Osteopaths, Physical Cul- 
ture eae ium experts use and endorse our 


used by anyone. Very simple. No mat- 
ter eae you sede tried or how old your case our 
methode will bring results or money back. Write for 
free illustrated booklet. Do it now. Relief ie at hand. 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
401 G Kirk Bullding ° Steubenville, Ohio 


eee PILES 


nd i will 

= you on trial my mild, sooth- 
‘A ing, guaranteed treatment for Piles 
iy which has proven a blessing to thou- 
s who are now free from this 
cruel, torturous disease. Send post 
card today for Full Treatment. If 
results are satisfactory costs you 


; $2.00. Uf 6 cot nothin 
H. D. POWERS. Dept. TTLE CREEK, MICH. 


OLD SORES 


Since 1869 ALLEN’S ULCERINE SALVE has 
healed more old sores than all other salves 
combined. Mest werful salwe known. 
Heals sores from om up, drawing out 
the poisons. By mail, 65 — Book free. 

4.7. ALLER MEDICINE CO., Dept. ST. PAUL. ME. 


DIABETES “Sit:" 


count latest eer Sbeaiaely no dieting. 
SOHN C. BARING, 736 N. Lotus Avenue, 


MEN—AGE 17 to 45 occ". 
Travel: make secret inve: Ss, teports. Salaries; expenses 
FOREIGN IVE AGENCY. 304 ST. LOUIS 
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argains You Simply 
Cannot Resist 


Simply amazing are the me you see here—the very latest, newest models priced 
so low that we challenge any other house to match them. Don’t delay a minute—get 
your order in. Also be sure to send for our wonderful 200-page Style Book—now y- 


Dont Send a Penny 


Not a penny to send now for any of the bargains listed here. Pay only when goods 
arrive. Then examine and try them on in your own home. If not satisfied for any 
reason at all. return the goods and we will refund your money. 


lit 'e, REE We prepay all delivery charges. You pay nothing for 

D ef qT ea Fi postage, no ——_ no extras at setae the net price 

given here—and remember, you keep wok s only if perfectly satisfied. Give size— 
also color wan if you have choice of colors. 


Embroidered $9998 
Shepard Check a2izz 


You will surely love this beautiful model and it is beyond 
doubt the extreme limit in bargain giving. It is America’s 
greatest dress bargain. 
; 4 This pretty dress is the 
Sm art Sty le newest style. Splendid 
quality. woven black and white Shepard check, hand- 
somely embroidered. Note the new roll collar and em- 
broidered vestee—very smart fea- 
tures. Sleeves are full length, set-in. 
™ Has all-round belt of self material. 

a Skirt is full flared. Embroidered 

} panels buttoned on side with peari 
buttons form pocket effect. Colors, black 
and white check. Ladies’ sizes: Bust, 
34 to 46; length about 39 in. Misses’: 
Bust, 32 to 38; length about 36 inches, 

rder by No. BX750. Pay $2.98 


" when dress arrives. Delivered free. 
Give sizes. 


X Thorndyke 


Pants $448 


Made of extra strong Deli 
genuine Thorndyke epee 
material. Every man 
knows what that 
means for wear. It can’t be beat. 
Cut large and age Full size, 
very comfortable. Side, hip and 
watch pockets. Suspender buttons and 
belt loops. - Reinforced seams throughout. 
Inner waistoand and pockets good quality 
twill. Comes in assorted stripe gray mix- 
ture. A positively unparalleled value. 
Sizes: Waistband, 28 to 42 inches; inseam 
length, 30 to 34 inches. 

Order by No. MX810. Pay $1.48 when 
pants arrive. We prepay transportation 4@ 
charges. Give sizes. 


200- e 
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Fine Blue Serge 
or Hairline$ 95 | 
Stripe Suit 


the world to equal at our Special Bargain 
price—a money saving chance you can’t afford to miss. 


Style in Every Feature 


Latest snappy model. Choice of selected blue 
serge or blue or brown cassimere with hairline 
stripe. 3-button sack coat. Black twill lining. 
Collarless model vest with four pockets. Pants have side, 


t 





‘Delivered 
FREE 
















hip and watch pockets, buttons, loops and cuff trimmed. 
Reinforced seams. Inner waistband and pockets g 
twill. Sizes, Chest, 34 to 44; waist, 30 to 42; inner seam, 
80 to 34. Order Navy Blue by No. MX250. Blue with 
stripe, No. MX251. Brown with stripe, No. MX252. 
Pay only $9.95 on arrival. State sizes. 


i) Stylish 
| Dress Shoe /) 


Absolutely j 
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